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Questions and Answers » 


» » » » 


THE EDITOR ANSWERS A QUESTION 


N last month’s issue of Opportunity the 
I editor ventured the opinion that the Negro 

himself must “change the world in which 
he lives,” .. . “that he must set in motion the 
forces which will lift him up in the eyes of his 
fellow man.” 

A number of young men in the intervening 
weeks have asked the editor a question about 
that statement. How? 

The oncoming generations have a right to 
ask this question. And to answer it one must 
perforce be intellectually honest and sensitive 
to the conditions which confront Negro youth. 
He cannot lightly dismiss the devastating effects 
of racial prejudice, nor the limitations imposed 
by the binding fetters of poverty. And yet these 
too must be overcome by the strength of spirit 
that will not be vanquished no matter how great 
the odds. 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit; ... 

Easy enough to say, ’tis true, but almost im- 
possible to realize. But the thing that the Negro 
youth must understand is that he must do what 
appears to be the impossible ; that he must in the 
modern world fight with every resource at his 
command to achieve his dreams, and in the 
struggle itself will come the discipline and the 
strength of character that ultimately must de- 
mand respect. There is nothing more certain 
than this that as long as the Negro fights for a 
place in the sun there is hope, but the moment 
he ceases to struggle he is doomed. 

Out of his experience which he admits is not 
as rich nor as extensive as it might be, the editor 
has come to certain conclusions. To him the 
most ominous tendency in America which Ne- 
gro youth faces is not growing racial prejudice 
—Heaven knows that is bad enough—but what 
is infinitely worse is the tendency of great num- 
bers of intelligent young Negroes to utilize it 
as an excuse for failure to accomplish their aims 
or even to try. 

In a highly competitive world it is not easy 
for white youth. Free from the handicaps of 
race and color, none the less those who rise 
above the level of the mass must engage in bitter 
competition with their fellows. Greater knowl- 
edge, greater skill, greater resourcefulness, fin- 
ally tell the story for white youth and will ulti- 
mately tell the story for Negro youth even in a 
prejudice ridden world. 

And this will be true under any economic or 
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political system, which is not to say that wire 
racial proscription is absent opportunity will not 
be greater. But merely that even if race preju- 
dice were to disappear tomorrow, in some col- 
lectivist Utopia, those above the level of the 
mass would have to possess the same qualities 
as those who emerge at the top anywhere un- 
less, as in Germany, racial oppression beco:nes 
a national policy. It cannot be overlooked, how- 
ever, that even in exile the German Jews pos. 
sessed of the qualities which characterized their 
rise in Germany will not be crushed. 

In exile the chemist can still contribute to 
human knowledge and happiness, the physician 
and surgeon may prolong and save life, the en- 
gineer may conceive of new and more effective 
machines or roads or bridges, the architect bet- 
ter housing, the musician greater symphonies. 

In the process of development at the present 
time there is a new industrial world where op- 
portunity for those with skill and imagination 
and courage will find a place. And to the Negro 
the door is not wholly closed if he is willing to 
go the long, hard way. In the making there is 
a new nation where labor will play an ever in- 
creasing part in the determination of govern- 
mental policy. And the door here is not wholly 
closed to the Negro who possesses vision and 
patience and willingness to study and under- 
stand the economic and social forces which at 
present are gathering momentum. So it is in 
the arts, so it is in science. Each age presents 
some new challenge to Youth. And Negro youth 
must prepare to meet the challenge not by be- 
wailing their handicaps but by proving to the 
world that they are undeserved. 


HUGO BLACK, JUSTICE OF THE 
SUPREME COURT 


HE elevation of Senator Hugo Black to 

the United States Supreme Court was 
viewed with no little apprehension by a 

great number of citizens who were loathe to be- 
lieve that he was competent to sit as a justice 
in that august body charged with the high duty 
of preserving and interpreting the Constitution 
of the United States. It was their opinion that 
aside from his geographical origin, Alabama, 
his experience on the bench (limited to presid- 
ing over a police court in Alabama) did not jus- 
tify the belief that he possessed the intellectual 
stature held to be desirable in a Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Against their qualms, however, 
was placed the long and continuous fight of the 
Senator in behalf of progressive labor legisla- 
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tion, the curbing of monopolies, and his sup- 
port of administration measures for better hous- 
ing and improved conditions in agriculture. 
And so those who feared remained fearful but 
silent. 

And now comes the revelation that with all 
his liberal tendencies the Senator has been and 
js a member of the Ku Klux Klan. Up to the 
time that this is written he has uttered not a 
single syllable of denial. And his silence has 
served to corroborate the evidence which the 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette has presented in a series 
of articles charging him with life membership 
in that organization. 

It is obvious that if it is true that Justice Black 
is a member of the Ku Klux Klan then he has 
no right to sit on the Supreme Court. For as a 
member of the Supreme Court he will be called 
upon to render judgment in cases involving the 
rights of those whom the Ku Klux Klan has 
branded as without rights in this Democracy. 
Dedicated to a program of systematic persecu- 
tion of Negro, Catholic and Jew, the Ku Klux 
Klan has been one of the most contemptible and 
nefarious organizations in American life, and 
that one even remotely connected with it should 
be a member of the nation’s highest court is 
unthinkable. 

Whatever motive Senator Black may have 
had in joining the Klan originally, whether for 
political expediency or what not, the fact that 
he joined at all should be sufficient to disqualify 
him for the Supreme Court. For any one who 
even for a moment approved the tenets of this 
cancerous growth on the American body politic 
lacks, so it would appear, that fine discrimina- 
tion essential for intelligent legal judgment. 

Ordinarily the fact of his origin would not 
have had much weight in America save among 
Negroes. The Negro everywhere fears the acces- 
sion to the Supreme Bench of a man born, reared 
and educated in an atmosphere reeking with 
racial prejudice and injustice. And to Negroes 
the Senator’s Klan affiliations are not surprising. 
Their surprise came when the President ap- 
pointed Senator Black. Surprise mingled with 
certain disappointment, for they had visions of 
the Scottsboro boys, the disfranchisement cases, 
and Jim Crow car cases coming up for judg- 
ment before one who all of his mature life had 
been aware of the injustices accorded to Negroes 
in his city and his State, and had never said “a 
mumblin’ word.” 

However, we cannot discount the possibility 
of a man’s moral and spiritual growth. If this 
were not possible, the Negro in America would 
still be in slavery. For there are few men who 
have become liberal on the race question who 
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have not attained their liberal viewpoint by slow 
degrees. Abraham Lincoln himself, reprehen- 
sible as he knew the slave system was, did not 
see the wisdom of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion until his first term as President was half 
over and Union armies had met defeat on al- 
most every battlefield. 

Senator Black comes from that class of white 
people in the South who are the victims of ruth- 
less exploitation on farms and in factories. He 
should know now that the condition of his kins- 
men cannot be materially improved by the op- 
pression of the Negro. Perhaps he too in the in- 
tervening years since his accession to the Senat* 
has grown in moral stature. We hope so. But 
our fears are based on the fact that insofar as 
the Negro is concerned we have had no way of 
knowing it. 


THE NEGRO IN BUSINESS 
Ts Negroes may successfully engage in 


business enterprise as entrepreneurs 

would seem to be affirmed, at least in 
the so-called service establishments, by a recent 
report from the Bureau of the Census of the 
United States Department of Commerce. Ac- 
cording to a report of the Business Census of 
1935 there were in the United States 22,172 
bona fide establishments having total annual re- 
ceipts of $27,281,000; 46.2 per cent of which 
is credited to the North; 49.1 per cent to the 
South; and 4.7 per cent to the West. These 
establishments employ 13,975 people and the 
total payroll for employees was $5,710,000 per 
year. It is interesting to observe that: 

“While the Negro population constituted 9.7 per 
cent of the total population of the United States at 
the Census of 1930, in 1935 Negro proprietors 
operated nearly 32 per cent of all shoe repair shops 
and shoe shine parlors reported; 20 per cent of 
the cleaning, dyeing, pressing, alteration and re- 
pair shops; 17 per cent of all barber shops; 16 
per cent of the funeral directors, embalmers and 
crematories ; and about 12 per cent of the beauty 
parlors operated in the United States.” 

The fact that Negroes may operate small suc- 
cessful business enterprises is not news. And one 
would get an entirely erroneous conception if 
he were to believe that these establishments rep- 
resent even a small fraction of the purchasing 
power of the 13,000,000 Negroes in the United 
States. That purchasing power if concentrated 
through consumers co-operatives would be a 
formidable instrument in raising the economic 
status of the Negro and in bolstering his self 
esteem. Up to this time the consumers co- 
operatives have found hard going. But there is 
reason to believe that the idea is growing among 
Negroes throughout the country. 
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In the News Columns 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 


F one were to compile a list of the outstand- 

ing labor leaders in America on the basis 
of ability and achievement, he would have 
to include A. Philip Randolph, president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, among 
the first ten, and if one wanted to be absolutely 
impartial, among the first five. 

William Green and John L. Lewis immedi- 
ately come to mind when one thinks of the lead- 
ers of the American labor movement. But the 
struggles of the Negro worker within the organ- 
ized labor group are vastly greater than the 
average person realizes. For he who essays to 
lead Negro workers into the trade union move- 
ment, not only must contend with employers but 
also with men and women whose treatment at 
the hands of organized labor itself causes them 
to view its proffers of friendship and sympathy 
with a suspicious eye. 

The dramatic story of the long fight of the 
Pullman porters and maids is told briefly on 
another page of this issue of Opportunity. In 
the article relating the terms of the agreement 
Mr. Randolph rightly pays tribute to his asso- 
ciates who at great personal sacrifice bore the 
brunt of the twelve-year battle of the Pullman 
porters to secure a living wage and decent con- 
ditions of work. He says little of the part he 
played. But those who know the history of the 
Pullman porters’ organization are not unmind- 
ful of *he birlliant and courageous leadership of 
Randolph who never faltered, never succumbed 
to the lure of easy money, never was dismayed 
by the enormity of the odds which he and his 
fellow workers faced. 

In a day when the leadership of labor unions 
often leaves much to be desired, when the slimy 
trail of bribery and betrayal can be discerned 
in many of the relations of capital and labor. 
it is inspiring to know that not a hint of suspi- 
cion has ever been cast on the leadership of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


A. Philip Randolph came into the public eye 
long before the organization of the Brotherhood 
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A. Philip Randolph 


of Sleeping Car Porters. As editor of the Messen- 
ger Magazine he championed the cause of or- 
ganized labor. Whatever may be said of the 
Messenger, this much is true, that its criticism 
of the philosophy of Negro leadership had a 
salutary effect since it caused that leadership to 
take stock and to evaluate its effectiveness in the 
light of the actual economic and social condition 
of the Negro people. More than that Randolph, 
with the late Hubert Harrison, Abram Harris, 
George Schuyler and others, riddled current as- 
sumptions of Negro racial characteristics with 
pitiless logic that leveled for all time the for- 
midable structure of racial myth. 


There are few speakers on the public plat- 
form who can match the eloquence of A. Philip 
Randolph; none can surpass him. Tireless, he 
has driven his frail body to the breaking point; 
fearless, he has scorned threats of physical vio- 
lence; honest, he has spurned the gold that 
might have made him affluent. He has all the 
qualities of a great leader and that is what A. 


Philip Randolph is. 
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Opportunities for the Negro 


Chemistry » » » » » » » » 


@ By N. O. CALLOWAY 


with glass-making, paints, dyes, metal 

smelting, alloying, perfumery, spices 
and certain medicinals, chemistry as a scientific, 
practical tool, did not come into its own until 
the great scientific revolution that in part pre- 
ceded, in part was contemporary with, and in 
a large measure was the industrial revolution of 
the Middle Nineteenth Century. Chemistry be- 
came a workable thing about the time Eli Whit- 
ney invented the cotton gin. Out of the chaos 
of the sixties, seventies and eighties, came an 
industrial world that was based on the chemical 
discoveries of a quarter century before. 


A LTHOUGH ancient Egypt was familiar 


The quantity production of steel, the Open 
Hearth Furnace, the Bessemer Converter, the 
Puddling Process for copper and its electrolytic 
purification, the separation of aluminum from 
its ores in large quantities, the discovery of dy- 
namite and the development of explosives, the 
petroleum and coal tar products industries, all 
are simple applications of fundamental chemi- 
cal processes to large scale production. These 
basic industries will be recognized as those that, 
among a few others, are the vital industrial 
backbone of every nation. 


The seventy-five years that have elapsed since 
the great industrial transformations, mark the 
same period that the Negro has had access more 
or less to educational and industrial advance- 
ment in a supposedly large way. These seventy- 
five years have demanded large quantities of 
improved materials. The newer industries and 
the improved old ones have required much of 
chemistry in new products, new formulas, new 
concepts. Chemistry has become the guardian 
angel of industry and agriculture ; it has become 
the boon companion of medicine, it has become 
the helping hand of the housewife, the office 
worker, the leisure class and working man. 
It directs the steel industries ; it controls all parts 
of automobile manufacture, it is the secret of 
failure or success in ceramics, paper, textile, 
rubber, foods or tobacco industries. There is no 
product from lipstick to battle-ship that at some 
vital point in its fabrication does not pass the 
watchful eyes and critical test of the chemist. 
Over one hundred thousand substances can be 
made from coal tar alone. Recently, through 


A challenge to Negro college administrators, 
teachers and students. An article outlining the 
chances of young Negroes in one of the 
world's most important industries. 


chemistry, one of the most outstanding automo- 
bile manufacturers substituted five pounds of 
soy beans for twenty-five pounds of steel in the 
fabrication of the auto thereby reducing cost 
and weight without sacrificing strength. Metals 
for radio tubes, alloys for aeroplane bodies, fuels 
for high speed motors, lubricants for exacting 
bearing surfaces, artificial jewels, crime detec- 
tion, antique restoration, new dyes, new ex- 
plosives, artificial ripening of fruit, the new 
imitation silks, myriads of types of glass, and 
thousands of other endeavors are afl newer 
chemical developments that support the mass 
production which we call industry. 

In this process agriculture has not escaped. 
Every phase of agricultural production has been 
developed and modified by chemical manipula- 
tion. It is only unfortunate that America has not 
sooner seen fit to apply it rigorously to her vast 
and shrinking fertile acreage and problems of 
over production. 


In biological developments, chemistry is just 
beginning to offer suggestions. The classic syn- 
thesis of salvarsan and analogous compounds, 
for the cure of syphilis, the more recent synthesis 
of antimalarials, the synthesis of the hormones 
that control body activity from laughter to sex, 
the preparation of the vitamins, the synthetic 
preparation of the coloring matter of flowers, 
blood, seeds, and tubers all attest to the gross 
possibilities of chemistry in the field of biology. 


The exigencies of space do not permit a more 
complete picture of chemistry in civilization. It 
suffices to say that neither highways nor stars 
are immune to the onslaught of the chemist. 
The physicist, the mathematician and chemist 
have conspired to evolve new concepts of mat- 
ter, energy and existence that have gone a long 
way toward alleviating human suffering and 
have made possible possessions for the average 
man that kings did not know a few years ago. 
A new, a rich, and a varied background of cul- 
tural experience awaits those who inquire into 
the whys and wherefores of the universe. This 
is especially true when the questions are di- 
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rected toward the material and energy relation- 
ships of existence. 


The Negro has had small part in laying the 
ground work for these basic developments. A 
race just out of slavery and hounded by delib- 
erate theories of inadequacy was not in a posi- 
tion to startle the earth by scientific achieve- 
ment in a field that had been fifty centuries in 
the making. 


Educationally the Negro has made enor- 
mous strides in chemistry.'| Negroes with the 
doctorate are relatively common, although the 
first such degree conferred on a Negro was in 
1916. Dr. St. Elmo Brady, at present head of 
the department of chemistry at Fisk University, 
was the recipient. Many Master degrees have 
been conferred and hundreds of bachelors of 
science in chemistry from our own as well as 
northern universities have been granted. Many 
of those receiving the bachelor degrees, how- 
ever, go into related sciences, medicine or some 
distantly related occupation. 


However, as is apparent, the job we hold or 
the training which we have received are of no 
intrinsic value themselves. They are only op- 
portunities to use tools in molding a given task. 
Therefore, while the educational accomplisn- 
ments of the Negro are encouraging, they mean 
naught until applied to improve the Negro 
educationally, industrially and physically. 


At the present time there are approximately 
35,000 chemists in the United States. Of these 
about 800 are Negroes. Four hundred of these 
Negro chemists are in industry as chemists, 
technicians or supervisors according to the 
United States Census. These chemists control, 
supervise or analyze chemical processes and 
products on a factory scale. The other 400 are 
in teaching. This latter figure is approximate 
since there are no available figures on the actual 
number of people teaching chemistry who are 
trained in chemistry. 


The situation in the chemical industries is 
interesting. Certain industries are classed as 
chemical industries while certain others are not. 
The division is an arbitrary one since steel is as 
much of a chemical commodity as is sulphuric 
acid. Yet the manufacture of the former is ex- 
cluded from chemical industries while the lat- 
ter is included. 


In the industries classified as chemical indus- 
tries, 38,000 Negroes are employed as laborers, 


1 Geiser, “The Negro in American Chemistry,” Oppor- 
tunity, vol. 13, p. 43. This is an excellent discussion. 
In a private communication and personal conversation 
Dr. Geiser reflects his sincere interest. 


and 4,500 as supervisors or operatives.’ Thi: is 
to be compared with the 280,000 laborers of 
all races in the chemical industries including cils. 
These employees work in 8,300 establishmer ts* 
of which 41 are owned by Negroes. All laborers 
and operatives draw annual wages totaling 
$350,000,000 in manipulations which require 
$2,000,000,000 worth of raw materials. The 
finished products are valued at $4,000,000,0(0. 
Thus, the gross profits are $2,000,000,000 {or 
those industries classed as chemical. These fig- 
ures do not include rubber, leather, clay and 
glass, iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, paper 
and pulp, foods or a few other industries, each 
of which is strictly chemical in nature. 

Thus the Negro furnishes considerably more 
than his share of labor for the chemical indus- 
tries and has a surprisingly large number of 
supervisors. The Negro laborers in the chem- 
ical industries often do purely common labor 
or do specific tasks such as janitors, truck driv- 
ers, or delivery service. 

There are 41 chemical establishments report- 
ed in the United States Census as being owned 
by Negroes. Of these 41, one makes soap, one 
fertilizers and one paint. The other 38 are 
classed as miscellaneous. What these 38 pro- 
duce is somewhat obscure but apparently their 
products are largely cosmetics and patent med- 
icines. Both of these latter groups are of doubt- 
ful identity when placed with chemical indus- 
tries. 

To complete the picture, the professional ac- 
tivities of Negro chemists must be included. The 
American Chemical Society which has a mem- 
bership of 17,000 lists the names of less than 
.2 per cent Negroes. At the New York meeting 
of the American Chemical Society there were 
5,000 chemists present. Fewer than one tenth 
of one per cent were Negroes. As far as was 
ascertainable no Negroes came from educational 
or industrial institutions in the metropolitan 
district of New York, although special conces- 
sions were made to students and several hundred 
white students were present. The three Negroes 
present came from the Middle West and South. 
Similar situations are constantly occurring at 
each meeting. American Men of Science, a list 
of active research men in all sciences, lists 20,000 
names of which fewer than | per cent are 
Negroes. There were 45,000 papers published 
in world-wide chemistry in 1936 of which less 
than 6 were by Negroes. Startlingly few 
papers reporting research were directed by or 
solely done by Negroes. This is a fact which I 


2 An operative is a person who supervises processes 
or directs groups in manufacture. 
3A concern doing $5,009 worth of business a year. 
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have had painfully pointed out to me by certain 
Negrophobes. And rightfully the man who di- 
rects research gets the credit or blame there- 
from, not the person, although capable, who 
furnishes manual dexterity. 

Thus the professional activity of the Negro 
in chemistry has been dishearteningly small. 
Inactivity has not been all the fault of the 
chemist. In educational institutions it is par- 
ticularly noticeable that there is almost no en- 
couragement for the individual to make efforts 
to develop breadth and depth in the chosen 
field with the exception of a few institutions. 
For the chemists this nas been particularly un- 
satisfactory since there has been a marked ten- 
dency, in recent years to allow very little or 
nothing in the budget for laboratory supplies, 
library, salary, and professional activities. There- 
fore at the present time deplorably little re- 
search is being done by Negro institutions and 
only a miserable few are even attempting it. 
And by research is meant rational, intelligent 
pursuit of original studies on some fundamental 
theoretical or industrial problem. Research 
does not mean unexplainable nostrum produc- 
tion or the elaboration of an eloquent series of 
laboratory curiosities and a likewise eloquent 
advertising system. It must be pointed out, 
however, that the men in many of our schools 
are doing excellent teaching jobs in chemistry 
when their abbreviated facilities, limited staff 
and poor libraries are considered. With the ex- 
ception, however, of a few schools, this teaching 
is confined almost entirely to supporting work 
for various curricula sequences and no major 
in chemistry is satisfactorily possible.* 

It is particularly disheartening to note that 
our technical and industrial schools have amaz- 
ingly weak chemistry organizations from the 
standpoint of facilities and few of them have 
acceptable majors in chemistry at the present 
time.* This situation is made all the more de- 
plorable when it is considered that chemistry 
is not only the backbone of industry but in 
many cases is industry itself. In our schools, 
practically all attention has been directed to- 
ward training for the mechanical industries. The 
chemical i.:dustries have been ignored as have 
the chemical aspects of the mechanical indus- 
tries. 

The Negro cannot afford to ignore the ex- 
pansion of chemistry. It is now apparent that 
industrial, agricultural and from many angles 
medical developments depend on chemistry. If 
the Negro does not soon join the procession of 
advancement of and active participation in the 
new order of achievement, he will be pushed 


* Based on the requirements of the American Chem- 
ical Society. 
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farther into the economic background. We can 
never hope to achieve genuine economic or so- 
cial independence as long as we are hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for others. It will 
only be by entering the open fields and adding 
to them new ideas and profitable methods that 
we can hope to arrive at an industrial position 
of importance. As long as we can demand edu- 
cation and employment only because of charity 
and benevolence we will remain on those lowest 
rungs of the ladder where charity and benevo- 
lence maintain a race. 

The new industries are developing like the 
old. They are not conceived, maintained or im- 
proved by ideas from the efforts of Negroes. 
Civilization is facing a period of advancement 
at present that demands new products, new 
medicinals, new sources of supply for new ma- 
terials. Let us look at one of many situations. 

The geologist tells us that a few years will 
see the petroleum reserves dwindle to such a 
point that the price of gasoline will be forced 
higher than the average man can pay. What 
is to be the answer to this problem? It is already 
partly answered by making petroleum substi- 
tutes from coal. But again the geologist says 
that decreasing supplies near the surface of the 
ground and near centers of demand will make 
coal undesirable as a substitute for gasoline. The 
answer has again been partly supplied by the 
use of gasoline substitutes from the soil, agricul- 
tural products. Not only will agriculture through 
the intermediates of chemistry become the sup- 
ply for the automotive fuels, but agriculture 
must become the ultimate source of raw ma- 
terials for much of industry. Every day new 
developments point inevitably to the use of 
man grown raw products for cheaper, better 
and more satisfactory industrial products. 

Thus, chemistry will largely force agriculture 
and industry into step with each other and 
profitable agriculture will only be a supporting 
block for industry. It will, perhaps, mean crop 
production on contracts but how else is agricul- 
ture to enjoy stability ? 

If this sounds fantastic witness a few facts: 
One of the fastest selling fountain-pens is made 
from buttermilk; combs, tooth brushes, radio 
parts and fixtures of all types from oats; lamp 
shades, shoes, hats and cloth from straw; auto 
parts, paints, buttons and meat substitutes from 
soy beans; cables, lumber, screws, nuts and 
bolts from corn-stalks and sugar cane not to 
mention a myriad of other surprising but au- 
thentic uses for farm products. These are not 
laboratory curios, but. each of us uses some of 
them every day made from agricultural pro- 
ducts. And similar situations are arising in re- 
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gard to artificial wool, silk and other funda- 
mental products. 

It is needless to go on, But it is openly ap- 
parent what will happen to the Negro unless 
he becomes active in developing these new in- 
dustries. Either he will join in the parade and 
place himself in such a position that he can 
demand incorporation into new endeavors or he 
will remain on the borders, peeping in but de- 
nied actual entrance. 

The development of the new paper-pulp in- 
dustry here in the South is a classical example of 
what we can miss. Unqualified as we are to go 
into one of the new factories, set up the pro- 
cesses, control production and check the product 
and unable to add materially to the profits, we 
have been omitted from the vital set-up. 

There are, granted, many reasons why this 
is true. But regardless of these reasons we cannot 
hope to get very far until we have experts in 
every sense of the word. Men who know, who 
have labored, who have achieved in their field. 

One of the biggest difficulties in getting Ne- 
groes into chemical industries has been the fact 
that the Negro had no more to offer than a simi- 
lar white, and often less, and naturally he was 
not taken. A graphic illustration of this is shown 
by the fact that one of this country’s manufac- 
turers of a specialized metal was able to find 
Negro chemists with the desired specialization 
and in sufficient numbers to man the entire re- 
search staff. Thus we find the unusual situation 
of having a large American industry developed, 
expanded and controlled by Negro research 
men. 

From what has gone before it is now appar- 
ent what opportunities there are for Negroes it 
chemistry. I have recently been approached by 
men in two large universities as to the wisdom 
of admitting Negroes to graduate work by 
granting research fellowships. My answer in 
both cases was that their race was not nearly as 
important as the personal qualities that make 
the best chemists. 

I would not give the impression that preju- 
dice does not play a role. For example, I have 
been told that a large manufacturer of sundry 
chemical items does not employ persons of a 
certain European extraction. Just so, some em- 
ployers will not hire a Negro. But the fact that 
several major companies have Negroes as chief 
chemists and many others as research and de- 
velopment men indicates the possibilities along 
these lines. Not only are these opportunities 
open, but there is a perpetually occurring num- 
ber of openings created in Negro colleges and 
universities by the usual natural processes and 
expansion programs. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE NEGRO IN CHEMISTRY 


But the biggest opportunity lies in ch: mi- 
cal manufacturing by Negroes. There are, -ure 
enough, obstacles in the path. Many of thise, 
however, are more imagined than real. There 
are a few Negroes that are manufacturing vari- 
ous products on a relatively small scale with 
unusual financial success. They sell on the open 
markets and no one has yet raised the question 
as to whether or not they were made by Ne- 
groes. Such a venture requires not only tech- 
nical knowledge but also the courage and stam- 
ina of a Ford or Rockefeller. Certain informa- 
tion gives encouragement along these lines. 

First, it is surprising to note that during the 
depression years and what has been called re- 
covery, approximately forty new and _ success- 
ful entrepeneurs have entered the field of chemi- 
cal manufacture. 

Second, Dun and Bradstreet have recently re- 
ported that of the eight million concerns that 
have failed in America in the last twenty years 
only two to three per cent have failed because 
of price competition. The overwhelming reason 
was poor management. 

Third, some Negroes are making good at 
chemical manufacture. 

The matter of competition in chemical man- 
ufacturing is interesting. There is little need to 
go into competition with any one. There are 
myriads of undeveloped products waiting to be 
marketed and there are many more waiting to 
be discovered. A new, worthwhile product that 
specifically answers a need and fulfills a demand 
will sell east, west, north or south. For such 
ventures little capital is needed to start. For 
example within the last few months a new drug, 
a chemical, has been marketed for a variety of 
bacterial infections of the human body. At 
present it bids fair to become a panacea for 
many of medicines’ worries. That drug has 
sold itself. No matter who made it or how small 
the manufacturing company it will continue to 
sell in enormous quantities if it cures the diseases 
as reported. It is probably more nearly true 
in the chemical industries than in any other 
that the manufacturing company is built 
by their products and not the other way around. 
Reputation and name mean little. This is large- 
ly true because the products must come up to 
many tests of standard and must pass close 
chemical scrutiny. Yes, the very small company 
has an excellent chance if it sells a good product 
that is in demand. 

One field into which the Negro chemist has 
not yet been able to penetrate in numbers is the 
government Civil Service. This has resulted from 
three facts. First, the usual lack of a high de- 
(Continued on Page 315) 
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Pullman Porters Win 
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@ By A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 


ered a period of 12 years, was waged to 

win the right to organize a bona fide trade 
union, of, by and for Pullman porters and 
maids. 

The struggle began in 1925, in New York 
City, by a half dozen porters who interested the 
writer to join them. Following a study of the 
wages and conditions of work of the porters by 
this handful of men, the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters was formed. A nation-wide 
campaign of organization was launched. The 
spirit of the new movement promptly swept 
the country. 

Immediately it was recognized by the Pull- 
man management that the Union was taking 
firm roots in the hearts of the porters, vigorous 
and determined efforts were made to check it. 
The most effective weapon at hand was the 
Company Union, euphemistically and decep- 
tively called the Employe Representation Plan. 
Of course, it was of a piece with the general 
stock variety of company unions that grew up 
and flourished after the World War. Some of 
these company unions had the high sounding, 
sugar-coated titles of industrial congresses and 
parliaments. 

Intimidation and coercion were used unspar- 
ingly to drive the porters and maids from the 
Brotherhood by making it an unwritten man- 
date for the porters and maids to vote in the an- 
nual elections of the Company Union. Interest- 
ingly enough, the Company Union could not 
lose, for the porters and maids were merely go- 
ing through the motion of voting, since only 
Company Union dummy representatives could 
be elected. When an upstanding porter refused 
to vote, a red-check was put by his name and 
for the slightest dereliction of duty, he was forth- 
with penalized by being pulled off his run and 
put on the Extra Board, where work was slack, 
and little money made, or, he was not infre- 
quently fired. 

Moreover, the wages of the porters, at the be- 
ginning of the Brotherhood was a meagre $67.50 
a month, with no security on the job, being vic- 
timized or favored, as it were, according to the 
whim of his supervising Pullman official. His 
work-month was 11,000 miles or some 300 to 
400 hours a month. 

It was against these intolerable conditions 
that the porters and maids revolted. They 
wanted to exercise the right of collective bar- 


Te long and difficult fight which cov- 


The 12-year struggle of the Pullman porters 
for a living wage and improved conditions of 
work has at last come to an end. The story 
of one of the most courageous battles in the 
history of organized labor. 


gaining through an organization of their own 
choosing, and select and designate their own 
representatives. Porters wanted more pay. They 
wanted shorter hours of work and better work- 
ing conditions. They wanted, above all, to be 
free from the Company dominated Employe 
Representation Plan or Company Union. 

The porters and maids fought, struggled, suf- 
fered and sacrificed for these objectives. This 
fight encountered indescribable opposition from 
within and without. They had opposition from 
a number of stool-pigeons, undercover men and 
spies who were in the pay of the Company. Op- 
position came from all sections of Negro leaders, 
some, doubtless, on account of ignorance, fear 
and venality. The Brotherhood leaders were 
damned in the Negro press, pulpit, in special 
high-powered anti-labor propaganda confer- 
ences, and in various articles and theses as either 
reds or impossible idealists, and sometimes cursed 
as downright crooks and racketeers. 

Verily, much money was thrown into the bal- 
ance against the Movement. The fight provided 
a golden opportunity for some tolerably respect- 
able race leaders to attack the Porters’ Union 
for some sort of a mess of pottage, and, the 
while, get credit for being militant advocates 
against Negro workers becoming ensnared by a 
race prejudiced labor movement. Practically 
all of the wise admonitions given the Porters 
by the Negro elder statesmen, ended with the 
sly injunction: “Don’t bite the hand that feeds 
you,” or, “Let well enough alone.” 


Albeit, the Brotherhood, after taking the dis- 
pute before the old Mediation Board, set up 
under the old Railway Labor Act, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Federal 
District Court, without avail, won the fight by 
signing an Agreement, August 25, exactly 12 
year from the date of its birth, in Chicago, with 
the Pullman Company. 

The Agreement secures for the porters a wage 
increase of $12.00 a month, aggregating $1,250,- 
000 a year, with an additional $500.000 that 
will accrue from improvement in working con- 
ditions, and a 240 hour work month. 

The negotiation of the Agreement was con- 
ducted under the supervision of the National 
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Mediation Board, as a result of the inability of 
the Brotherhood and the Company to get any- 
where through direct negotiation. 

Former wage rates ranged from $77.50 to 
$88.50 after fifteen years of service. The in- 
crease raises the range from a base of $89.50 
to $100.50 a month. Whereas, before the Agrec- 
ment, porters were paid less for overtime than 
for straight time, under the new Agreement 
overtime after 260 hours is paid for at the rate 
of time and a half. 

The rules governing the adjustment of griev- 
ances and claims are some of the soundest and 
most liberal contained in any agreement of a 
transportation union. Adherence to the prin- 
ciple of seniority, a right doggedly fought for 
by railroad workers for over a half century, is 
carefully observed in the Agreement. The period 
of the Agreement runs for two years. 

The fight was essentially a porters’ fight. Sig- 
nificant beyond the power of adequate state- 
ment, is the big fact that the porters and maids 
put up some $500,000 out of their pitiful earn- 
ings to wage this tremendous battle. Hundreds 
of porters lost their jobs in the conflict. Leaders 
in the Movement, like Ashley L. Totten, Inter- 
national Secretary-Treasurer, Milton P. Web- 
ster, of Chicago, First International Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bennie Smith, of Detroit, Second Inter- 
national Vice-President, E. J. Bradley, of St. 
Louis, Third In- 
ternational Vice- 
President, and C. 
L. Dellums, of the 
Pacific Coast, 
Fourth Interna- 
tional Vice-Presi- 
dent, lost their 
homes and under- 
went severe priva- 
tions to put the 
Union over. Tot- 
ten was _ nearly 
murdered by thugs 
in Kansas City 
and Smith was 
threatened with a 
lynching and driv- 
en out of Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 
These were former 
porters, all. None 
of them received 
any pay over half 
of the life of the 
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Among the rank and file were a small group 
of men who constituted the first line tre: ch 
warriors in the struggle. Some of these nen 
contributed from $100 to $1,500 each at «ne 
time, in addition to the paying of dues to kc ep 
the Brotherhood going through the long d:rk 
and troubled years of the fight, when dues p: y- 
ing was slight on account of doubt, fear and 
discouragement on the part of the large majur- 
ity of the membership. But in every district was 
a militant nucleus which kept the faith and 
carried on. 

Of course, the cause was not wholly without 
outside aid. The American Federation of Labor, 
as a result of a resolution introduced by John L. 
Lewis, now chairman of the CIO, raised a fund 
of some $700 for an injunction petition in the 
Federal District Court of the Northern District 
of Illinois, to eliminate the Employe Represen- 
tation Plan. Effective moral support was also 
rendered the Brotherhood through public ad- 
dresses by William Green, President of the A. F. 
of L., at large mass meetings in New York and 
Chicago, together with the co-operation of cen- 
tral labor bodies throughout the country. 

Some liberal and radical Negro and white 
leaders also gave fine support. 

Along with the fight for recognition, wage 
and hour improvements for the porters and 


(Continued on Page 315) 


Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New York City Greets the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
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Brazil and the N egr O « <4 « << << 


THE PROCESS OF RACE REVINDICATION 


@ By RICHARD PATTEE 


recent number of the journal of the 

Sociedade Luso-Africana of Rio de Jane- 
iro, observes that the Portuguese speaking world 
is passing through a veritable Negro cycle in 
which the spell of Africa is exerting a remark- 
able influence on the mind and spirit of both 
Brazil and Portugal. The general ignorance of 
the Portuguese language, sometimes called “the 
graveyard of thought” has undoubtedly pre- 
vented a more general repercussion of this trend 
throughout the rest of the civilized world. The 
Negro renaissance in Brazil is one of the endur- 
ing signs of the awakened interest in all that 
concerns the origins and evolution of a very con- 
siderable portion of the national population. It 
coincides very closely with the strong Indianist 
resurgence observable in Peru, Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. It is the return to the autochthon- 
ous, the aboriginal, the original in the composi- 
tion and formation of the nationality. The 
Brazilian Indian never attained the culture level 
of the Andean or Mexican races. In a very real 
sense the statement of Dr. Fernando Ortiz in 
creating the Cuban Sociedad de Estudios Afro- 


DE MORAES, writing in a 


-cubanos, that the Cuban Indian is the Negro 


holds equally true for Brazil. The examination 
of race distribution over the vast area of the 
Brazilian republic reveals that in most of the 
original significant centers of population, the 
Negro was one of the essential component ele- 
ments. From Rio de Janeiro northward to the 
mouth of the Amazon, Negro influence is plain- 
ly visible and is intimately bound up with the 
colonization, the economic evolution and the 
present social structure of the people. The Bra- 
zilian Indian occupies a dubious position on the 
fringe of society. The Brazilian Negro on the 
other hand is the Brazilian, whose blood per- 
meates a proportion of the total population very 
close to one-half. 


The stream of books, pamphlets and mono- 
graphs which flow from the presses of Rio de 
Janeiro, Recife and Sao Paulo attest the fas- 
cination which the subject of the Negro exer- 
cises on the Brazilian mind. Two successful 
congresses have been held at Recife and Bahia 
for the concentrated study of the Negro. A large 
number of first rate scholars are actively en- 
gaged in the investigation of the multiplicity of 


Dr. Pattee tells something of the influence of 
the Negro on the culture and civilization of 
South America, particularly the Republic of 
Brazil, and the efforts of South American 
scholars to measure this influence. 


aspects which characterize the presence of the 
Negro on Brazilian soil. The heartening feature 
of this Africanist revival is the absolute avoid- 
ance of sentimentality. The habitual vapidities 
which often accompany the recognition of the 
significance of the Negro in the national life are 
quite absent in Brazil. The Brazilians are not 
deliberately “cultivating” the Negro. It would 
be patently impossible in a society in which 
racial intermixture is almost universal. Intelli- 
gent Brazilians are simply evaluating and in- 
vestigating the role of the Negro in the develop- 
ment of the Brazilian people with frank recog- 
nition of the fact that Africa has contributed a 
disconcerting portion of the ingredients of the 
national mentality and temperament. Modern 
sociological, historical and anthropological schol- 
arship has been brought to bear on this complex 
problem. The revindication of the Brazilian 
Negro is producing one of the most fruitful and 
far-reaching cultural revolutions in Hispanic 
America. Unfortunately many of the materials 
are absent. The sources are difficult to find. 
Oral tradition, sporadic survivals, elusive cus- 
toms, beliefs and forms of speech are all exam- 
ined to reveal the extent and character of the 
African impact on the original Portuguese nu- 
cleus of Brazil. Human factors have intervened 
to make the task of reconstructing the Brazilian 
Negro’s past arduous and unsatisfactory. When 
abolition became a reality, an official decree was 
issued that all records of slavery and the slave 
system be destroyed in order that the stigma 
which its existence had attached to the name of 
Brazil might be obliterated. None other than 
the eminent Ruy Barbosa proposed that the 
records of the sale and purchase of slaves be 
burned, that the future might have no knowl- 
edge of the presence for so many decades of the 
degrading institution of Negro bondage. Lofty 
as was the sentiment which inspired this edict, 
the consequence could only be lamented—the 
destruction of invaluable sources of knowledge 
of the details and technique of the slavery sys- 
tem. Much has been lost, but more exists to be 
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exploited. Brazilian scholars are delving patient- 
ly into the mass of material evidence which has 
survived and with equal persistence are sound- 
ing the more interesting human documents 
which must reveal more than documents the 
mind and soul of black Brazil. 

The platitudinous term “melting pot” bears 
a rather amplified meaning in Brazil. No other 
country of the new world has been called upon 
to mold together into a single nationality so 
many divergent human types. The heterogen- 
eity of the Brazilian people is amazing. An in- 
digenous population of great variety was grafted 
originally onto the white Portuguese stock, al- 
ready strongly influenced by Arabs, Berbers and 
Jews. The Portuguese as a colonist was no isola- 
tionist as regards contact with the aboriginal 
races. With an adaptability equalled only by 
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And the daylight is still here.” 
Arm in arm we sauntered down the street. 


And straightway your face assumed harsh lines. 


And shadows lengthening at our feet. 
We reach your doorstep and pause again. 


And the elms rise into the dusk. 


The sun’s dying, nor the moon’s rising. 


| Conversation (In Y outh) 


“ By MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS 
W ark home with me. It is only five blocks, 


Tongues clacked. “This is a new problem to solve,” you said, 
One block, two blocks, three blocks, with sun slanting through the elms 
“Now you walk back with me,” I declare with friendly smile. 
We retrace our pilgrimage, giggle, and finally burst into open laughter. 
| Back and forth, back and forth we step, while the shadows creep across the walk guez de Carvalho 


How youthful to measure neither time nor speech, 


“There are still things to discuss,” you said. “Come.” 


ture of the whole process is that Brazilian socil- 
ogists are inclined with few exceptions to the 
acceptance of the desirability of the fusion of 
these races. There is the oft quoted statemcnt 
of a Brazilian observer in response to the quvs- 
tion of whether Brazil does not fear the int«r- 
marriage of Japanese and nationals; that the 
fear is that the Japanese immigrant will not 
intermarry with the Brazilian. No testimony is 
more eloquent of the conviction that this racial 
crossing is productive of positive and un- 
deniable advantages to the Brazilian nationality. 
Race prejudice could thrive with difficulty in 
this atmosphere. Brazil’s strength lies not in 
the preservation of a fictitious and purely aca- 
demic purity of race but in the molding to 
national needs of the extraordinary variety of 
human species which constitute her man power. 
Brazil is coming 
closer to the real- 
ization of the fa- 
mous “raza 
mica” of José 
Vasconeelos than 
any other repub- 
lic of this hemi- 
sphere. In an im- 
portant commu- 
nication §present- 
ed to the first 
Afro - Brazilian 
congress in Re- 
cife, Dr. Rodri- 


emphasizes the 
fact that the 
Negro is_ not 
only an element 


the Spaniard, the Portuguese lent himself to the 
creation of a new race in Brazil. With the in- 
troduction of slavery, a third element was added 
to the confusion. Indian, Negro and Portu- 
guese merged together, producing that remark- 
able mosaic which one observes in Brazil today. 
The existence of this motley society gave rise to 
innumerable terms of racial distinction to indi- 
cate the exact proportions of blood of each of 
the component races. In more modern times 
new influxes have taken place. European immi- 
gration has enriched Brazil with thousands of 
Germans, Poles, Syrians, Italians and other na- 
tionals. In order to exploit the wealth of the 
vast Amazon region, Japanese immigration was 
encouraged through official arrangements. 
While this element is not large, it forms no 
inconsiderable part of the population of some 
sections. The interesting and encouraging fea- 


to be tolerated 
but one which is indispensable for the achieve- 
ment of the human type best suited to the con- 
ditions of the country. The apathy of the 
Indian, reflected in untold centuries of stagna- 
tion plus the peninsularity and physical inadap- 
tability of the Portuguese would have been in- 
adequate qualities for the emergence of a strong 
and flexible race. The torrid climate of north- 
ern Brazil with the economic order which grew 
out of it might easily have disappeared had it 
not been for the vigorous infusion of Negro 
blood. 

The slave trade was one of the salient fea- 
tures of the national economy until abolition 
under the Emire. Dr. Renato Mendonca has 
estimated the number of Negroes introduced 
from Africa between the sixteenth and _ nine- 
teenth centuries as nearly five million. At the 
present time, in spite of the absence of adequate 
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statistics, the estimated proportion of Negroes 
in the total Brazilian population of some forty 
millions is five to six millions. Dr. Roquette 
Pinto, the well known sociologist and anthropol- 
ogist suggests fourteen per cent as the approxi- 
mate proportion of Negroes to the entire popu- 
lation. It must be remembered that in Brazil 
the term Negro is used more strictly than in the 
United States. In suggesting this estimate, the 
reference is made to those of relatively pure or 
unmixed Negro blood. The classification of 
mulattoes is of course distinct. In an examina- 
tion of some 30,000 men in the Brazilian army, 
the following racial units were distinguished : 


White 59 per cent 
Mulattoes and mixed bloods.....31 
Negroes 10 


It is quite apparent that from this cross sec- 
tion of the popu- 
lation the pro- 
portion of those © 
with some degree | 
of Negro blood is | 
high, reaching in 
this particular 


case almost half | extended your hand. 


Conversation (In Age) 
By MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS 


HAD dropped in for tea. 
The fire had burned to a blue flame, and your chair looked comfortable. 
“Pull up beside the warmth,” you said, as you reached for your cane and | 
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nomic and social significance. In all of these 
states the economic system has been determined 
very largely in terms of Negro labor. It is in 
this region that Negro survivals in folklore, pop- 
ular superstition and religious practice are to be 
found. Each state offers peculiar and unex- 
pected manifestations of Negro life. In each are 
to be found scholars who have sought to clarify 
the rich inheritance of belief, custom, practice 
and art. While Negro influence is perfectly 
visible as far south as Rio de Janeiro, the south- 
ern states do not reveal more than a sprinkling 
of Negro types. Nevertheless it must be noted 
that even as far south as Rio Grande do Sul on 
the frontier with Uruguay, the Negro has ex- 
erted a sufficient influence to merit several seri- 
ous studies of his role in the linguistic and social 
evolution of that region. Dr. Dante de Laytano 


| 
| 


| 
| 


of the total. | “Jt is early. Lay aside your hat and coat.” 
Heretofore there Outside the snow was falling, and the wheels crunched against the icy pavements. 


has existed no “May I tell you how I feel about this subject?” you asked. 

standard for the | “Certainly,” I replied. “It is all so interesting, so intensely interesting.” 

We poked the embers in the grate, laid paper on charred ashes, struck a match. 
A new fire leapt warm against the chimney, and the snow fell thicker against 


racial classifica- | 
tion of the Bra- 


zilian people. the window-sash. 


The presence, for I settled myself again in my chair, and the conversation continued. 
'“There is no need for you to hurry,” you observed. 
“There is only need for me to convey these many thoughts to you as quickly 


example, of a 
very small por- 
tion of Negro 


as possible 


blood is extreme- Because I am old, and the hours fly.” | 


ly difficult to as- 
certain, largely 
because the person possessing it normally fails 
to pass as colored. 

There is a broad and fairly general geo- 
graphical distribution of the Negro in Brazil. 
The traveller is struck by the fairly small num- 
ber of Negroes to be seen in Rio de Janeiro, 
where the pure blood Negro is not at all com- 
mon. As one moves northward, across the State 
of Rio de Janeiro, Espirito Santo and into Bahia 
the colored population increases in an extraor- 
dinary proportion. In Bahia, it is evident that 
one is in the chief Negro city of Brazil; one of 
the major centers for the slave traffic and mar- 
kets. In all of the northern states, notably in 
Alagoas, Sergipe, Pernambuco, Parahyba, Rio 
Grande do Norte, Ceara, Piauhy and Maran- 
hao, the Negro population is of primary eco- 


Looking at the mantelpiece, I saw the hands of the clock pointing to midnight. | 


of the Instituto Historico e Geographico of 
Porto Alegro has published several monographic 
studies on the Negro in that section of Brazil 
in which the so-called gaucho or cow boy type 
prevails. Even in the remote state of Amazonas 
the Negro has penetrated to leave an indelible 
mark. 

The stretch of territory from Alagoas to 
Piauhy has been called a veritable crazy quilt, 
so complex is the racial crossing and interming- 
ling. The complicated list of blood variations 
and combinations remind one of the famous 
treatise on colonial Saint Domingue in which 
that scrupulous observer, Moreau de St. Méry 
undertook to give a name to every possible com- 
bination of white and Negro with all of the vari- 
ants and gradations. In this northern tier of 
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states there is to be found the white, Negro, 
mulatto as well as the caboclo, a very definite 
and distinct Brazilian type, and above all the 
cabra, half African and the rest a mixture of 
Indian and white, called by one scholar “the 
transition type of the north Brazilian.” 


The register has not yet been drawn up of the 
Negroes who have left distinguished names in 
Brazilian annals. The refusal of the Brazilian 
to adhere too strictly to racial distinctions has 
prevented much in the way of an analysis of the 
precise nature and extent of the Negro con- 
tribution to the history and culture of the re- 
public. Nevertheless a few names inevitably 
come to mind, revelatory of the fact that in al- 
most every field of enterprise and activity the 
Negro has occupied a notable and a disting- 
uished position. In the four years war against 
Francisco Solano Lopez of Paraguay, two 
Brazilians of Negro blood served their nation 
in positions of command; Generals Tiburcio 
and Osorio. In the field of music, and especially 
of sacred music, the name of José Mauricio, a 
colored man, is one of the most eminent. In 
science two men of Negro blood are among the 
outstanding contributors in their specialized 
fields; Julio Cesar and José do Patrocinoo. In 
painting there was the mulatto Pedro Americo 
from the northern state of Parahyba. In poetry 
one of the greatest names in the Portuguese lan- 
guage is Goncalves Dias, born of a black woman 
in S4o Luis de Maranhéo. Another name of 
the highest eminence in Portuguese letters was 
a descendant of Negroes, Goncalves Crespo, 
who lived and worked in Portugal. A mulatto 
from Pernambuco, José da Natividade Saldanha 
has left imperishable verses of the period of the 
Dutch wars. The list is long and may be sum- 
marily terminated by another litterateur, the 
peci poet, José Basilio da Gama, a mulatto. In 
the field of pure thought, the Negro has con- 
tributed bountifully to the enrichment of Bra- 
zilian culture. The names of Tito Livio de 
Castro, Farias Britto, Monteiro Lopes, Eliseu 
Cesar and Cardozo Vieira are to be found 
among those. whc have thus ennobled their race 
intellectually. Details of this undeniable con- 
tribution of vast proportions may be found in 
the brilliant essay of Dr. Rodrigues de Carvalho 
entitled Aspectos da influencia africana na form- 
acao social do Brasil in the volume, Novos Estu- 
dos Afro-brasileiros (Rio de Janeiro, 1936). 

It would be difficult to do justice within the 
limits of a single article to the abundant litera- 
ture which has appeared on the Brazilian Negro 
or suggest more than the names of some of 
those who are devoting themselves to this im- 
portant field of scholarship. One of the funda- 


mental studies, judicious and sound is that of 
Gilberto Freire, the well known sociologist of 
Pernambuco, entitled, Casa Grande e Senzla, 
The title refers to the slave period in which 
master and serf existed side by side; one in ‘he 
mansion and the other in the slave compouiid. 
It reveals in all its repugnant details, the soc ial 
relationship created through this system. Vivid 
and even crude the book is a faithful reproduc- 
tion of the realities of Brazilian slavery. The 
work has been epoch making in Brazil and has 
been acclaimed elsewhere, by such noted Airi- 
canists as Dr. Fernando Ortiz of La Habana, 
as of the highest documentary value for the 
study of the Negro under slave conditions. It 
is impossible to touch on this topic without 
specific mention of the extraordinary work of 
Dr. Arthur Ramos of Rio de Janeiro who com- 
bines in his investigations medicine, sociology 
and anthropology. A list of his works makes 
clear the prolific quality of his pen. Following 
in the path of Dr. Nina Rodrigues, the great 
forerunner of the present Negro renaissance, Dr. 
Ramos has published in book form the follow- 
ing indispensable works on the Negro: O Negro 
Brasileiro ; O Folk-lore Negro do Brasil and has 
in preparation two other volumes, As culturas 
negras no novo mundo and Negros escravos, 
Dr. Ramos is the director of the important Bib- 
liotheca de Divulgac&o Scientifica which is do- 
ing such inestimable service to the cause of 
Negro revindication. In this same collection 
have appeared such fundamental works as the 
O animismo fetichista dos negros brasileiros of 
Nina Rodrigues ; the Religides negras of Edison 
Carneiro and the Costumes africanos no Brasil 
of Manoel Quirino. 

In philology and linguistics several notable 
publications have been issued in which the in- 
fluence of the Negro on the Portuguese of 
Brazil is examined. Two basic studies are O 
elemento afro-negro na lingua portuguesa by 
Dr. Jacques Raimundo of the Colegio Dom 
Pedro II of Rio de Janeiro and the A influencia 
africana no portugues do Brasil which completes 
in many ways the first work. The latter scholar 
has just published O portugues do Brasil: 
origins, evolucao, tendencias, in which an im- 
portant chapter is included treating of the con- 
tribution of the Negro to the speech of Brazil. 
This particular aspect is most illuminating for 
it embraces the two-fold influence of actual 
African speech and the natural and inevitable 
imprint of the Negro on the intonation and pro- 
nunciation of current Portuguese. The analysis 
of the philological inroads of the Negro sustains 
in part the contention of many Brazilian writers 
that the development of a modified Portuguese 
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which should be called Brazilian is now in full 
swing. 

The most striking manifestation, however, of 
the intensity of enthusiasm for things Negro is 
the series of Afro-Brazilian congresses held to 
date, the first in Recife and the second in Bahia. 
The gathering at Recife was not merely an aca- 
demic affair of persons interested in the scholar- 
ly and abstract treatment of the Negro, but a 
festival in which the Negro tradition and form 
of expression were revived and cultivated. Dr. 
Gilberto Freire has described entertainingly the 
significance and scope of this initial congress. 
There gather the serious students of anthropol- 
ogy, folklore, history and sociology. With them 
were to be found many Negroes, some of emin- 
ence, many from the more humble walks of life. 
There were Negro workers from the fields and 
sugar refineries, many of them illiterate. In in- 
correct and garbled Portuguese many of them 
gave testimony to the traditions and folklore 
still preserved among the Pernambucan blacks. 
Negro music, food and dances all provided a 
practical laboratory for the observance of the 
artistic and spiritual resources of the Negro 
masses. The congress was held without cere- 
mony and without rigid organization. Students 
of law and medicine, artists, intellectuals, folk- 
lorists mingled for the purpose of contributing 
each in his own way to the revindication of the 
essential Negro values which have endured in 
Brazil. Dr. Freire cannot refrain from observ- 
ing that this significantly independent congress 
led to the discovery by many that the Negro 
was not merely picturesque, but that the race 
was capable of giving to Brazil a new source of 
artistic values, of emotional expression and of 
human experience. It was the recognition that 
the Negro in Brazil has a very definite and 
infinitely important contribution to make to the 
advance of the nationality, and above all that 
the Negro in Brazil and elsewhere merits the 
same scrupulous and intelligent study as an in- 
trinsic element of the population as the Indian 
in those sections of America where his influence 
is strongest. The first Afro-Brazilian congress re- 
ceived the wholehearted support of distinguished 
scholars of the Negro elsewhere, among them, 


Melville Herskovitz, Riidiger Bilden, Fernando 
Ortiz and Franz Boas. 

The second of these congresses was held at 
Bahia last January. As yet the proceedings have 
not been published. This congress was some- 
what more ambitious than the first. Besides the 
numerous studies presented, much of the atten- 
tion of the congress was devoted to the plastic 
arts, with the emphasis on those forms which 
revealed African influence. The outstanding 
feature of this congress as at the first in Recife, 
was the intermingling of both whites and 
Negroes for the purpose of attaining a more 
adequate appreciation of Negro musical and 
folkloric contributions. It is interesting to note 
that among the active participants in this con- 
gress were Negro leaders of several of the more 
popular religious sects in the state of Bahia. Au. 
idea of the variety of topics covered at the 
Bahia congress is gained from the list of papers 
submitted. Among them were studies of the 
problem of acculturation in Brazil, from the pen 
of Arthur Ramos; the Negro criminal by Joao 
Mendonca; African gods and Catholic saints 
among the Negroes of the new world by Mel- 
ville Herskovitz; African influence on Cuban 
national music, by Salvador Garcia Aguero; 
Negro folklore of northeast Brazil by Mario de 
Andrade ; the influence of the Negro woman on 
Brazilian education by Amanda Nacimento and 
the Negro and Brazilian culture by Renato 
Mendonga. The list could be continued indef- 
initely to indicate the wealth of materials 
brought together at this congress. 

The work of Negro revindication is on the 
march in Brazil. The Negro does not aspire in 
that great South American republic to rein- 
corporation in the national life, to borrow a 
term often applied to the reintegration of the 
Indian in other lands. The Negro is Brazil, as 
inherently and intrinsically a part of the na- 
tionality as the Portuguese. Brazil ceased to be 
a prolongation of Portugal thanks to the tre- 
mendous infusion of African blood, culture and 
spirit. This movement has been emulated only 
in Cuba where the renaissance is already under 
way. In other American lands artificial preju- 
dices have impeded the full recognition of the 
vitality of Afro-American civilization. 
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Wilberforce in South Africa « « « 


FORTY YEARS MISSIONARY WORK OF THE A.M.E. CHURCH 


@ By R. R. WRIGHT, JR. 


to the Southeast from New York, lies 

Cape Town, the southern capital of the 
Union of South Africa, though by the usual 
route of travel from New York, via England, 
it is nearly 10,000 miles. At best the American 
Negro has not been a traveller, and one is not 
surprised to find that very few have ventured 
this far. During my stay of nearly a year I have 
travelled more than 30,000 miles in all sections 
of South Africa, visiting practically every large 
city, and spending some time in Swaziland, 
Basutoland, Zululand and other native terri- 
tories, but I have not seen a half dozen Negroes 
of the United States of America, and have not 
heard of a dozen who have come to remain in 
this country within the past quarter of a century. 
So that when Professor Amos J. White and his 
wife came from Wilberforce University, Ohio, 
to Wilberforce Institute, South Africa, they at- 
tracted almost as much attention as one of the 
lesser royalty of Europe. They were among the 
very, very few educated Americans of African 
descent who have ever come here. 

Yet there is one American institution which 
has had and is having an increasingly great in- 
fluence upon South Africa. That institution, the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, is now 
celebrating its fortieth anniversary on South 
African soil. 

During the World’s Fair held in Chicago, a 
group of young Native singers from South Af- 
rica was brought by a white man to America. 
After the Fair they launched out on a tour of 
the United States, and as was not unusual with 
such troupes, their tour ended in failure. Some 
of them appeared in the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and told their worries to a sympathetic 
young African Methodist preacher, the Rever- 
end R. C. Ransom (now bishop of the A. M. E. 
Church). He, fresh from college, suggested 
that the whole group go to an American school 
as the best way to spend their time and prepare 
for the future, and offered to make arrange- 
ments with his alma mater, Wilberforce Uni- 
vesity, Ohio, to enroll them. Through the late 
Bishop Arnett, chairman of the University 
Board, most of them were enrolled. 

Meanwhile, in South Africa, there had been 
developed a Native ministry which felt that they 
were not receiving their fullest opportunity for 
development from the white brethren of their 
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Nieves, 7,000 miles in a straight line 


The former President of Wilberforce Univer- 
sity in Ohio tells the dramatic story of the 
growth of black Methodism in South Africa 
under the leadership of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America. 


denomination, and in 1892 a number of these 
Native pastors led their congregations out of the 
denomination controlled by whites and formed 
the Ethiopian Church. This new venture was 
poor, its leaders inadequately trained and with 
the opposition of the whites it was having a diffi- 
cult time. It so happened, however, that one of 
these newly arrived African students at Wilber- 
force University, a young girl, wrote a letter to 
her sister in South Africa, on the letterhead of 
an A. M. E. bishop. The sister, attracted by the 
name “African Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
showed the letter to her uncle who was the 
leader of the Ethiopian Church. Thus was be- 
gun the contact which resulted in the A. M. E. 
Church coming into this far-away country. The 
Reverend M. M. Mokone, leader of the Ethio- 
pian movement communicated with America, 
learned of the history, doctrines, and discipline 
of the church ; was elated to know that it was a 
church controlled by his own African kinsmen 
across the ocean, and that it had been success- 
fully operating in America for more than a hun- 
dred years, and expressed a desire to affiliate. 
Thus it came about that in 1896 the Ethiopian 
Church sent representatives to America to seek 
affiliation. It so happened that at that time the 
leader of the American A. M. E.’s was Bishop 
H. M. Turner, one of the most farsighted and 
broad-minded Negroes America has ever known, 
who had for many years been urging closer 
union between American and African Negroes, 
who had himself been to West Africa to set in 
order the A. M. E. Church there, and who had 
been an enthusiast for African colonization. 
Bishop Turner at once seized the opportunity 
and at his home in Atlanta, Georgia, received a 
representative of the Ethiopian Church into the 
A. M. E. Church. He authorized the holding 
of the first annual conference in South Africa 
in April, 1897, and the next year came to South 
Africa himself, and in March and April, 1898, 
held the Transvaal and the Cape Conferences 
in Johannesburg and Queenstown. After re- 
ceiving recognition from President Paul Kruger, 
of the Transvaal Republic, and providing for 
the extension of the A. M. E. Church, he ap- 
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pointed a Vicar-bishop for South Africa and 
left for America. Bishop Turner’s quick action 
in setting up the South African organization 
without authority of the General Conference 
caused much criticism, but it has proved to be 
the most important missionary enterprise the 
A. M. E. Church has undertaken, and it has 
meant to the South Africans more than words 
can tell. In 1900 the General Conference as- 
signed its first bishop to South Africa. And 
again it was fortunate, for Bishop Coppin 
brought with him his wife, an Oberlin gradu- 
ate, who for many years had been the principal 
of the Institute for Colored Youth in Philadel- 
phia, and her influence on the women of South 
Africa is felt today. 

The coming of Bishop Coppin, however, 
awakened suspicion. Many felt that the exam- 
ple of the A. M. E. Church was bad, that its 
teachings would be political, and that the Na- 
tives would be better off without this foreign 
black element. For the country was used to 
white missionarics from England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Swe- 
den, and even America; but black missionaries 
were few. After vigorous questioning by the 
Department of Native Affairs, whose volumin- 
ous report is still extant, Bishop Coppin was al- 
lowed to operate in the Cape Colony, but he 
could not go into the interior. He, however, 
concentrated on the southernmost territory, es- 
tablished Bethel Institute, and started several 
churches. Bishop Coppin’s four years expired 
in 1904. Since then there have been nine 
bishops assigned to this field, namely—C. S. 
Smith, W. B. 
Derrick, J. Al- 
bert Johnson, 
W. W. Beckett, 
W. T. Vernon, 
J. A. Gregg, G. 
B. Young, D. 
H. Sims, and 
the writer. The 
last five came 
with their 
wives, all cul- 
tured women. 

What has the 
African Metho- 
dist Episcopal 
Church accom- 
plished in 
South Africa 
during these 
forty years? 

In the first 
place it has had 
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healthy growth. Starting with less than 200 
members it has now more than 52,000. Its minis- 
try numbers 265 ordained ministers and over 800 
local preachers. Starting with some 20 churches 
there are today more than 900 preaching places. 
Confined to Cape Town vicinity and Pretoria 
forty years ago, it now has spread to every part 
of South Africa, with organizations in Cape Pro- 
vince, Transvaal, Orange Free State, Natal, 
Zululand, and the Protectorates of Swaziland, 
Bechuanaland, and Basutoland, and the two 
British Colonies of Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia, Nyasaland, and the Portuguese Colony 
of Mozambique, and the former German Col- 
ony now Southwest Africa, a mandated terri- 
tory to the Union of South Africa. This is called 
the “Fifteenth Episcopal District of the A. M. E. 
Church,” and comprises 1,875,000 square miles, 
two thirds the size of the United States. It is 
divided into 38 smaller districts under 38 pre- 
siding elders and is supervised by one bishop 
from America sent for a term of four years by 
the general conference. From the furthermost 
southern point in the district, Cape Town, to 
the furthermost point in Nyasaland is a distance 
of over 3,600 miles, and from the furthermost 
point in the east, Inhambane, Portuguese East 
Africa, on the Indian Ocean, to Luderitz on the 
Atlantic Ocean, in Southwest Africa, it is 2,000 
miles. 

In South Africa education of the Natives 
is under the control of the churches. Were it 
not for them, instead of 2,000,000 children be- 
ing out of school, it is safe to say that 90% of 
the Native Africans would be out of school. 


Laying Cornerstone of New Building, Wilberforce Institute, South Africa, 
Commemorating the Fortieth Anniversary 
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There are many fine schools in South Africa 
which equal many in America. These are con- 
ducted by various churches and missionary so- 
cieties. Nearly every local church has its pri- 
mary school. The A. M. E. Church has 79 of 
these, employing 305 teachers. Some of these 
compare favorably with rural schools in the 
South, but most of them are very poor, mostly 
built of galvanized iron, or unburnt bricks, 
many with dirt floors, sometimes covered with 
a cow-dung coating. In nearly all of them there 
is too much over-crowding, sometimes more 
than 100 children in a room 20 x 40 feet. In 
some schools there may be one room in which 
two teachers have classes. I visited a school 
with a fine reputation where four teachers were 
teaching in a large hall about 40 x 80 feet in 
size. Recently when the A. M. E. Church opened 
a 12 room school building in the Transvaal, the 
occasion was one of such great import that 
5,000 people came to the dedication, many of 
them whites, including a senator of the South 
African Parliament and Adviser of the Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, the Superintendent of 
the American Board of Missions and his wife, a 
Doctor of Philosophy from Yale University and 
his wife, the Inspector of Native Education, 
ministers, school teachers, and two members of 
the National Representative Council, lately 
provided when the franchise was half presented 
to Natives outside the Cape Province. So 
pleased was one of these National Council mem- 
bers, Mr. R. Baloyi, that he stated publicly, 
“Now that I see the kind of leadership that 
the A. M. E. Church is taking in the things 
that our people need most, I shall become an 
A. M. E.” 

The most important school that the A. M. E.’s 
have in South Africa is Wilberforce Institute. 
This was founded by former students of Wil- 
berforce University in Ohio. For Bishop Turner 
not only organized the Church but encouraged 
the education of Natives in America, and at 
one time, in the A. M. E. Schools in America, 
there were as high as 24 African students sup- 
ported by the church. Many of these are leaders 
in South Africa today; one of them, Reverend 
J. Y. Tantsi, is the bishop’s chief assistant or 
General Superintendent, another, the Reverend 
J. M. Mokone, is the chief secretary of the Joint 
Conferences of South Africa. 

Wilberforce Institute has been very ambi- 
tious; besides primary and secondary depart- 
ments, which have government recognition, it 
has endeavored to conduct commercial, indus- 
trial, and normal departments. This year it is 
applying for government registration as an ap- 
proved Teacher Training Institution. It was 
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suggested that such recognition could not j¢ 
had unless a white principal were appointe |. 
But after much discussion the Transvaal educ .- 
tional authorities graciously agreed to expe i- 
ment with a Negro from America as princip. |, 
if the right man could be secured. That is wi y 
Professor White, A.B. (Harvard), A.M. (Ohio 
State), and Mrs. White, A.B. ( Wilberforce, , 
S. A.), are in South Africa. That is why «il 
South Africa is interested. For Professor Whi e 
will be the only Negro or Native principal of a 
recognized Teacher Training Institution in the 
Transvaal. And South Africans, keen to see that 
much depends upon his success, have heartily 
welcomed him, regardless of denominational ai- 
filiations. And our white friends are no less en- 
thusiastic. If this experiment succeeds, another 
door is open to educational progress. The Train- 
ing School faculty, to start with, consists of Prof. 
and Mrs. White, Mr. E. C. Maxeke (African , 
B.S., Wilberforce University ; Reverend Levi C. 
Gow (African), A.B., MacMaster’s University, 
Canada; Mrs. D. P. Young (African) with five 
years experience in America; Mr. E. Nijozcle 
(African) with South African training, and Mr. 
D. Opperman, another African. 

But the church has not been engaged merely 
in building its own organization. It has gone 


Professor Amos Jj. White and Mrs. White, Who 
Came From America As a Part of 
the Celebration 
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far afield. Its influence upon the intellectual de- 
velopment has been great, and its example has 
inspired self-confidence. This year there are be- 
ing published translations of the A. M. E. Hymn 
Book, Catechism, and Liturgy in the Afrikaans, 
Xosa, and Sesutho languages made by a group 
of young African scholars. The South African 
Christian Recorder is the official organ and has 
a circulation of over 6,000. An embryo printing 
pliant has taken on new life. There are several 
printers in South Africa who received their 
training at Wilberforce Institute. 

Most of the mechanical work is done by white 
mechanics in South Airica. When the plans for 
the new Wilberforce School were approved by 
the inspector, the committee was told that the 
work must in every way be satisfactory and 
should be done by white mechanics as the speci- 
fications read. But again we were permitted to 
substitute the word “competent” for “white” 
and we built the building which received the in- 
spector’s high prise, with mechanics all members 
of the A. M. E. Church, which, I may say, was 
quite as much a surprise tv many of our own 
people as it was to others. But it had the effect 
of building up more confidence among thc 
people in themselves as in others. 


In Johannesburg, Mrs. Charlotte Manye 
Maxeke, who as a girl over 46 years ago started 
the connection with South Africa, was the first 
Native woman to receive the bachelor’s degree. 
(Both her husband and son received similar 
degrees.) She was for many years a social 
worker among the delinquents in Johannesburg. 
And upon her visit to America several years 
ago was accorded exceptional honors by those 
interested in that type of social work. She has 
been the inspiration of the women of South Af- 
rica, and now there are 10,000 Native women 
in the Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary 
Society modeled after America’s organization 
of similar name. They recently contributed 
$2,000 to the educational work at Wilberforce 
Institute, besides giving a similar amount to lo- 
cal’ missionaries. 

In Cape Town, the Reverend F. H. Gow, 
D.D., pastor of Bethel A. M. E. Church, former 
student of Wilberforce and Tuskegee, is the out- 
standing minister, and is much called upon to 
partake in civic affairs. Recently he was the 
first non-white person appointed a director of 
the Community Chest. And as I write, there are 
before me the three daily papers of Cape Town, 
two published in English, one in Afrikaans, 
which give several columns concerning his ser- 
mon of last night on the relation of the church 
to the problems of color in South Africa. He 
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is a fearless and able speaker whose hard work 
is bearing fruit. 

The A. M. E. Church was founded in Ameri- 
ca on the principle that there should be no dis- 
crimination in the House of God. It has brought 
this principle to South Africa, where it has been 
said such a principle is difficult to practice. And 
it is difficult. For here are not only whites and 
blacks, but three groups: white, colored and 
black. And most of the churches maintain for 
whites a place of worship, another for colored, 
and another for Natives or blacks. Or where 
they worship in the same building, they are 
segregated. This separation runs all through 
South African life. The colored man thinks 
himself better than the Native, and usually has 
certain legal rights which the Natives do not 
have. The blacks are proud of their “Pure 
Blood” and look down on the colored, while, of 
course, the whites dominate both. The A. M. E. 
Church does not approve of this discrimination. 
It even has a white member here and there. But 
about one-fourth of its members are colored 
and the balance Natives. In the conferences 
there are both groups. The secretary of the 
Cape Conference looks just like a white man 
and could easily pass as one anywhere, if he 
chose. In his congregation are colored and Na- 
tive side by side. In Johannesburg, Bloemfon- 
tein, Cape Town, and other places we have col- 
ored pastors with Native members, and in other 
places the opposite. In our Wilberforce Insti- 
tute we have both groups as teachers. I may 
say, however, that we do not have the elite in 
our membership, who privately applaud our 
stand, who will attend our meetings, contribute 
to us financially, but seldom will join us. 

Next to the teaching of religion, based upon 
the A. M. E. slogan of “God our Father, Christ 
our Redeemer, Man our Brother,” the church 
stresses everywhere “Group Self Help,” “Self 
Support,” and “Self Determination” for the 
Natives as a basis for the effective co-operation 
with the white people in church and otherwise, 
for the building of a great Christian com- 
munity. 

The A. M. E. Church in America through 
the Missionary and Financial Departments, the 
Women’s Mite, and the Women’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Society, has contributed to 
the work in South Africa something like $300,- 
000.00. Its peak was reached in 1924-1928 
when about $60,000 was given. During that 
time, under the justly popular Bishop Gregg, 
first Negro elected President of Howard Uni- 
versity, who declined because of his interest in 
South Africa, the beautiful church at Cape 
Town was built costing in all $45,000, the only 
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non-white church I have seen in all South Af- 
rica with a pipe organ; the residence of the 
bishop was acquired in the beautiful suburb of 
Woodstock ; Gregg Hall, one of the very few 
two-story buildings for Native education in the 
Transvaal, and many churches were aided. Un- 
der Bishop Vernon the stone building in Basu- 
toland was built by funds from the Ohio Mis- 
sionary Society, while Bishop Johnson built the 
Fanny Coppin Hall, another two-story build- 
ing, from funds given by the Baltimore and 
Philadelphia A. M. E. women. In 1930 Bishop 
Young bought a farm of several thousand acres 
with a view to settling members about it in an 
A. M. E. colony. The plan did not succeed 
because of the bishop’s early return to America. 

In these forty years half of the territory has 
been made self-supporting and does not need 
further American help. The missionary field is 
in the far north, the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, 
and in the east Basutoland, Zululand, Swazi- 
land and Portuguese East Africa. This territory 
is now under the direction of the Women’s 
Home and Foreign Missionary Society, of which 
Mrs. L. M. Hughes of Texas is President and 
Mrs. J. A. Fountain of Georgia, Treasurer. 
They are also responsible for half of the salaries 
of the teachers at Wilberforce Institute, the 
other half being paid by the South African 
women. 


Some few American women have come here 
of their own accord to help the African women. 
The first and only Y. W. C. A. in all South 
Africa received great impetus from Miss Kate 
Blackburn after it had been started in the church 
about forty years ago. Miss Blackburn was an 
American born woman from Wilberforce, Ohio. 
In Cape Town, the dean of colored nurses is 
Mrs. Mattie B. Gow, born in Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, widow of Father F. M. Gow, for many 
years the General Superintendent of our work 
over here; at Adams College Mrs. Dube, wife 


of Professor Dube, and in Cape Town the 
younger Mrs. Gow, are American women of 
rare talent who married young Africans 
America. 

There is a lodge of Masons in Cape Tow 
started by Bishop Coppin and belonging to the 
Pennsylvania jurisdiction. There is a lodge 
Elks in Johannesburg which is now seeking 
American affiliation. One day a fine looking 
man came to invite me to his home. He wanied 
to build a school and name it for a bishop of 
the A. M. E. Church; for he said he now owned 
3600 acres of land, which he bought after hear- 
ing a bishop tell how Negroes progressed through 
land ownership in America. A trim young man 
begged to take me to his undertaking estab- 
lishment where he made his own coffins. | 
went, and was most agreeably surprised. He 
told me an A. M. E. bishop lectured on business 
co-operation and explained how Negroes in 
America organized a burial society and now 
have over 8,000 members. 

The A. M. E. Church has also preached the 
gospel of racial good-will, as one of the ideals 
of Christian religion. My immediate prede- 
cessor, Bishop Sims, who holds degrees from 
Oberlin, Yale, and the University of Chicago, 
scholar and gifted orator, was greatly in de- 
mand, and even his famous lecture on Educat- 
ing the White People was received by white and 
black alike as a fine analysis of a difficult situa- 
tion. 

Race prejudice abounds in South Africa. Al- 
though there is no lynching, little evidence of 
personal insult, there seems to be a settled de- 
termination to keep the blacks in their place. 
Yet there are many of the best minds in church 
and state, who see the problems from the most 
enlightened point of view, and they are dog- 
gedly working at it. With this group the A. 
M. E.’s take a place, and its bishop is a member 
of the South African Institute of Race Relations, 
and the South African Christian Council. 


Today 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


This is earthquake 
Weather: 
Honor and Hunger 
Walk lean together. 
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@ By R. HERNEKIN BAPTIST 


with the utmost propriety (for at all costs 

Italy must not be offended) have been re- 
moved. “The Emperor,” says the press, “seem- 
ed pained.” Yet still no man . . . still no man 
has gone to his side. 


The Negus, standing alone, falters on with 
his case, with his astounding innocent request 
for ten million pounds wherewith to go back 
and defend his country anew. Ten million 
pounds to see that mere justice is done to the 
smallest of the nations, that had believed so 
touchingly in the white man’s moral power. 
But no, a thousand times no! “I wash my hands 
of this justice business,” says Britain calmly. 
“See thou to that. I have now to provide one 
hundred and ninety millions for our own de- 
fences.” 


And, after all, no man is rising to shout his 
wild hatred of an assembly of civilized beings 
that can smugly listen to such an appeal un- 
moved. Unmoved in the way that robots are 
unmoved. ... 


The man goes on addressing the robots, the 
lady-secretaries and the young gentlemen secre- 
taries, the Under-Secretary, and the Secretary’s 
secretary. Not yet, for a few moments still, does 
he realize that these human shapes are but in- 
animate parts of a machine. 


The most bitter public scene, the most epoch- 
breaking event the world has seen since the 
trial of the Maid before English soldiers and 
bishops, of Christ before the Roman governor, 
is at an end. The Negus, in a dream, moves 
away with his people vaguely into the clean 
streets of Geneva. . . . What they are groping 
for is the warm, lost, blessedly remote peace of 
Abyssinia as it was only one year ago. It is for 
that he needs the ten million pounds: to make 
safe round him and his faithful followers a little 
patch, one small sanctuary, on African soil. 
For he would rather die there in fight or in for- 
getfulness than in the finest hotels and villas of 
Europe. Sadly the little band of Africans walks 
away from the cracked and dissolving walls of 
international peace and honor into the seedy, 
luxurious exile of kings in Europe. 


1: is over. The brawling soldiers of the pen 


But the lady secretaries are talking excitedly 
in the lobbies, patting their hair and powdering 
their noses as if they walked away from a 
matinee. 


The last installment of a striking series of 
articles by a well known novelist on the role 
of Great Britain in the conquest of Ethiopia. 


July, 3rd. 

“A great many small but important dinner 
parties,” says the announcer, “were given in 
Geneva last night. There is much private con- 


versation to be gone through. . . . Mr. Anthony 
Eden entertained. . . . Mr. Anthony Eden was 
the guest of ... ” 


Yes, the voice still breathes from Eden which 
has denied, with such exquisite tact and savoir- 
faire, the spirit of Christ between the peoples. 
Like facile Peter he quickly recovers from any 
little unfortunate episode that might have dam- 
aged his reputation. The main thing is that 
while the Negus of Abyssinia fades into obscur- 
ity with his legendary but actual ancestry and 
with the Homeric gallantry of his country’s de- 
fence against the Roman Eagle (new style bird 
whose droppings kill both man and beast) al- 
ready forgotten, the name of Mr. Anthony Eden 
is even more renowned than it was before this 
infamous essay in bagman statesmanship. He 
has weathered the storm and brought his own 
ship to port. Yet although his fame may fill 
the world it is the spectacle of the continued 
fortune of this fortunate young man which is 
deciding many of his countrymen in the far out- 
posts and lonely places of Africa never to call 
themselves Englishmen again: not, at least, in 
the presence of Africans. 


July 4th. 
From the Italian Memorandum to the 
League :— “The need to be raised to a more 


human standard of living is deeply felt and 
claimed by the Ethiopian population which has 
given tangible proof of this by rising against the 
regime of the Negus and by welcoming the 
Italian troops as heroes and liberators of justice, 
civilization and order. Italy views the work she 
has undertaken in Ethiopia as a sacred mission 
of civilization and proposes to carry it out ac- 
cording to the principle of the Covenant of the 
League and of other international documents 
which set forth the duties and tasks of the civil- 
izing Powers. . . . Italy will consider it an honor 
to inform the League of Nations of the progress 
achieved in her work of civilizing Ethiopia.” 
After expressing the conviction that the 
League requires reform the Memorandum says 
Italy is ready to take her part in such work. 
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July 9th: 

This week the illustrated papers just arrived 
in Africa are all abloom with pictures of the 
reception of the Negus in London. 

It seems that he was met by the Secretary’s 
secretary, “following etiquette observed when 
kings travel incognito.” But the kindly, indig- 
nant, more honest man in the street refused to 
regard Haile Selassie as a king in disguise. Only 
a diplomat could pretend that. If it could, that 
warm heart of the people would have restored 
the wanderer to his ancient throne, sweeping 
Secretary’s secretary out of the way. It was an 
occasion for princes not secretaries and the peo- 
ple knew it. Abyssinia may be a country with- 
out its Emperor but Britain today is a country 
without a leader. Such leaderless countries are 
in grave danger in this age which has so quick- 
ly raised the vigorous sons of toil to the seat 


of the dictator. 
* * 


July 11th: 

Edinburgh students have suggested that. the 
Emperor be asked to accept the Lord Rectorship 
of the University in succession to Lord Allenby. 
Bless their warm indignant hearts for thinking 
of the honor but it is hardly an adequate com- 
pensation for the loss of a legendary Empire: 
a loss which rings like a tocsin in the spaces of 
a continent. 

* 
July 14th: 

Mr. Anthony Eden has returned to work from 
his week’s rest in the country ordered by his 
medical adviser. 

* 
July 20th: 


STRIKING STATEMENT IN ROME 
ITALIANS DESIRE FOR PEACE 

“Mussolini, in an interview with American 
and British newspaper correspondents, empha- 
sizes that the time has arrived when Italy has a 
strong desire for peace and for constructive col- 
laboration with the Powers in Europe. This, he 
says, must be on realistic lines.” ... (Ha, ha! 
Ha, ha, ha! HA, HA, HA, HA, HA!.... 
Charles Laughton, please forward: we need 
your laugh, your great rich, hearty, unending 
shocking laugh when, as in the story of Payment 
Deferred, you are faced with Life’s ultimate 
irony) ... “but that there is no reason why the 
Powers of Europe should not look forward to 
the future in a new spirit of hopefulness. He 
makes the appeal that all the ill-feeling and 
misunderstanding of the sanctionist regime 
should entirely disappear and that not the small- 
est remnant of sanctions should remain.” 


Ah, if Il Duce’s peace is only half as realistic 
as was his model war, what a peace that would 
be! Almost as notable a peace as that most faim. 
ous one of Versailles, which has been such a 
fruitful source of international quarrels. Iroiy, 
in hysterical screams of laughter, holds her ach- 
ing sides. Yet, would you believe it, those litile 
dockside rats of newspaper men, having left the 
sinking ship that carried the Negus to London 
and Geneva, are making of these complacent 
belchings of the gorged vulture—pardon me, 
Roman Eagle—a heroic utterance, a “striking 
statement.” 

It is hardly credible but while the Duce is 
making striking statements, I have not seen one 
mention of the Emperor of Abyssinia for ten 
days. As news Haile Selassie is dead. As a king 
he is buried. But as a prophet? Before the fall 
of Addis Ababa he cried to that unseen world 
to which he was about to fly for help: “If the 
League fails to keep its solemn word, allows 
Abyssinia to fall to a League member who flouts 
the League, it will be the end of western civiliza- 
tion.” At Geneva his grave words were: “The 
problem cannot be settled in this manner: the 
whole international morality is at stake. I appeal 
to the League to intervene and save my broken 
people. God and history will remember your 
judgment.” 

Meantime executions of all who are faithful 
to his cause are the order of the day in Abys- 
sinia. Realistic peace measures make it neces- 
sary to turn peaceful, simple, comic-opera Addis 
Ababa into a butcher’s shop. 

The Negus was such an advanced, such an 
educated African monarch, was he not? Noth- 
ing but the latest gadgets in western civilization 
were good enough for him. Do you remember 
how the Westerners, his guests at his coronation, 
laughed at the flattering entertainment they 
were given? They laughed. But the tragedy of 
that comedy haunted, even then, all who 
love Africa. Alas, not only did the Negus ad- 
mire the glitter of western civilization—he trust- 
ed in its efficacy and permanence. The loud 
intoxicating noise of the Machine drowned even 
the voice of God, which whispers in every Afri- 
can ear: “In the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.” 


* * 


Is the frank mockery and reviling of the 
Italians in the newspaper gallery so profoundly 
cruel, so utterly lacking in manners, as the well- 
bred reserve of the English in the embarrassing 
presence of the doomed man? The violently 
Latin manner of expression is child’s play and 
natural to the ear of the victim compared with 
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what his eyes tell him as they search the rows 
of Britain’s masked faces. 
* x 
July 30th : 
Mr. Anthony Eden said. . . 


August Ist: 

“An attempted swoop on Addis Ababa by 
unsubdued Ethiopians has been repulsed, and 
the insurgents bombed.” 


August 3rd: 

“. . . Garrisons of Blackshirts all over the 
Empire of Abyssinia to guarantee its absolute 
security.” 


August 26th: 

“A London paper states that an appeal has 
been made to Britain by sixty Galla chiefs to 
accept a mandate over fifty thousand square 
miles of Western Abyssinia. It is understood that 
Ras Imru, the Abyssinian war leader who is 
carrying on the Ethiopian Government in the 
Galla country, is prepared to cooperate in the 
mandate if accepted by Britain. 

“The attitude of the British Government is 
that it has already enough mandates on its hands 
and does not want to complicate the interna- 
tional situation and cause an outcry in Italy by 
accepting another one in Abyssinia.” 


So—it was knavery and cowardice which Mr. 
Anthony Eden carried in his little bag all the 
time. Well the cat is out of his little bag this 
time for good and all. But just imagine, ladies 
and gentlemen, any sane if cowardly country 
that has great interests in East Africa, a country 
which has a grand century-old prestige in the 
continent, not leaping at this lucky, lucky chance 
of retrieving a bad moral fall, of snatching back 
that precious gift of prestige: which, to the 
black man from Cairo to the Cape has been a 
never-failing heroic talisman, an amulet against 
evil, a charm not to be equalled by the most 
potent of the witch doctors. Yes, and to the 
white man a cloak of the warmest gold. How 
great and strong and solid that charm was can 
only be measured by the Ethiopian’s childlike 
readiness still to believe in the Black Man’s 
Friend, official carrier of the White Man’s Bur- 
den. And this even while, as a result of Britain’s 
failure to carry that burden, their country lies 
in the enemy’s hands and their Emperor goes 
wandering like Ishmael in the desert of civiliza- 
tion. 

And does Britain rush, with joy spreading 
over her humiliated face, to snatch back her 
golden cloak wherewith to cover again her moral 
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nakedness and her suddenly senile body? No, 
oh no; she cannot do that for she is afraid of 
causing an outcry in the bandit’s camp. Prob- 
ably she will die on the doorsteps of Rome where 
one is on a convenient level to lick boots. 

* 

The disappointment was too bitter. Over the 
wireless it came to us Africans, the white as 
well as the black. Over the six thousand miles it 
came. “The Galla chiefs . . . British mandate 
. . . Western Abyssinia. . . .”” We rose, we stood 
smiling to listen, as if we saw a beam of sun 
dispelling the night. Our country’s honor is 
about to be re-enthroned, the good days are 
coming once more, pride flows back strong as 
Zambesi, the Congo, Niger, deep as the African 
lakes, high and icy pure as Kilimanjaro’s crest. 
Tears spring, relief, belief and again relief. . . . 

It was near midnight we went out to breathe 
long breaths of the African night, restored to 
its old immense tranquility, as if Africa drew 
the very stars together for her shield and bul- 
wark. From North to South, and from East to 
West, by mountain and lake, by sea, by city and 
by kraal, men singing, men talking, men—the 
good Fathers—praying. Men standing long un- 
der the stars nor able to seek their beds for the 
lively wakefulness that joy brings. 

* 

To-night we, once called Englishmen, sum- 
mon Nelson, who looked at a coward’s order 
with his blind eye. We cry on that youngest 
and latest of all England’s heroic shades—Law- 
rence of Arabia, the brave, the swift, destroyer 
of musty war-office fetters, despiser of bagman 
statesmanship. Holding their bright names as 
banners before us we step into a new world. 
For now is our faith, our hope, laid only in the 
memory of the great dead; makers, not break- 
ers, of Britain’s ancient kingdom, its power and 
its glory. 


September 3rd: 
Mr. Anthony Eden . . . is suffering from 
chicken-pox . . . (Reuter’s News Service) 


September 25th: 

SMALL POWERS REVOLT AGAINST 
ATTEMPT TO TRICK ABYSSINIA OUT 
OF HER PLACE IN THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS: 

“The rising by small powers against the at- 
tempt to trick Abyssinia out of League member- 
ship is a severe diplomatic defeat for the British 
and French Foreign Ministers.” 

(Daily Press) 


October Ist: 
Mr. Anthony Eden... . 
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THE INCREDIBLE MESSIAH—The Deification of 
Father Divine. By Robert Allerton Parker. Little, 
Brown and Company. $2.50. 


T is not too late to view Father Divine and his reli- 
gious movement. There is enough evidence to con- 
vince the world that American masses can still take 
huge doses of kidding at the hands of publicity experts. 
But now the angels are in revolt, with the lawyers in 
the vanguard as usual. If there is need of proof that 
Divine’s movement was publicized along classic lines, 
we have only to consider the case of Faithful Mary, 
the Mother Superior of all the Divine-ites. Faithful 
Mary was the historic, religious woman of sin who knelt 
at the feet of the master. She added two extra touches, 
however. She fell into the loving hands of lawyers and 
set up a rival organization. These extra details are not 
included in Mr. Parker’s reporting. Some of them have 
come to light after his opus came off the press. 

Born Master George Baker in Savannah, Georgia ; 
called but misspelled The Reverend M. J. Devine, cor- 
rected by his clever secretaries to read “Divine,” turned 
over to the organizational zeal of Comrade James Ford, 
our subject reached the front pages. Father Divine was 
adopted by the clever reporters on the staff of the 
Amsterdam News, by the New York Age, and other 
Negro weeklies. The New York dailies, always on the 
hunt for comic news about Negroes, filed in and took 
rooms in Harlem. (Later they took copy from, but kept 
refusing regular employment to, Negro reporters). 

After the dramatic incident of the death of Judge 
Lewis J. Smith, June 9, 1932, while the unhappy Rever- 
end Devine was in jail on charges of creating a public 
nuisance in the anti-Negro town of Sayville, Long 
Island, the stock of Reverend Devine went high. So high 
that the humble, confused speaker of many meaningless 
words went to the front pages to stay for many years. 
In addition, the Communist Party had seen a great 
opportunity to corral the allegedly highly religious ‘‘Ne- 
gro peoples” under the banners of Father Divine. The 
“i” was substituted for an “e.”” Newspapers were taken 
over in the usual way. Reporters badly in need of copy 
were hired gratis. 

Not only the Communists, now quite tame in a revo- 
lutionary way, but the Republicans and Democrats, fell 
in line. The Communist Party Opposition, usually simon- 
pure in matters dealing with Negroes (simon pure by 
staying aloof) did not take part in the peace parades led 
by the Father and the regular Stalin Communists, but 
confined itself to notions of capturing grandeur in the 
manner that the Communist Party fell upon the un- 
fortunate Marcus Garvey and his much more important 
United Negro Improvement Association. The Socialists 
were also simon-pure, not being able to muster more 
than five hundred Negro party members all over the 
United States. 

Comrade James Ford, the international leader of 
Negro left-wingers, has his heart in the right place, but 
having accepted the position in the Communist Party 
as paid Negro functionary, he was compelled to take 
orders against his intelligence, and muster up enthusiasm 
for Father Divine. 
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These are but hints of the things that do not app: ar 
with convincing daring in Mr. Parker’s book. Thise 
beautiful white robes, those musical chants, those nim! le 
dancers who put on first-class entertainment for the 
general public free of charge, were on the whole mol.il- 
ized by various political groups hell bent on saving the 
Negro masses AFTER the revolution. This is the way 
to explain it best. 

Where did Father Divine get these “millions” of dol- 
lars? He did not enjoy the use of “millions.” The restau- 
rants are being closed. The movement is going to piecvs, 
and the interest is dwindling. Many of the reporters 
who built the little man up, set about tearing him down 
to his normal, human size. Copy is copy! 

But while it lasted, and before the Federal Govern- 
ment took a skillful hand in quieting the masses with 
food and shelter, Father Divine was able to capture 
the admiration of several hundred thousand. But only 
a few hundred could be called permanently convinced, 
religious souls. The last election annihilated the Divine 
movement from the political angle. From the spiritual 
angle, there will always be converts. If they do not flock 
to Father Divine, they will find some appealing prophet. 
But, using the resolution introduced by a Negro So- 
cialist in New York: “If Father Divine leads his masses 
to ask for bigger salaries for the public school teachers 
(who obviously make a fortune from the Father’s point 
of view), the teachers will march with him.” The masses 
are still, in America, used chiefly for demonstration 
purposes. It was not his spiritual quality, but his poten- 
tial voting strength, that brought lawyers and school 
teachers to his meetings. 

Mr. Parker’s book is newspaper reporting bound up 
with quotations from the learned. Of course there are 
similarities between the early Christian movement and 
Father Divine, or between the Baptist and Methodist 
hill-billies, and Father Divine. Whether Father Divine 
actually calls himself “God,” or just acts that way, is of 
small importance. The point is, humanity is still in the 
need of leadership, and still waiting for a larger quan- 
tity of leadership than we have at present, which feels 
bound to decency in leading the masses to social and 
economic gains. Father Divine can not supply this need. 
He is (was?) just another innocent colored man flab- 
bergasted by his career which led to the front pages. 

GEORGE STREATOR. 


CHRIST, COLOR AND COMMUNISM. By John 
T. Gillard, S.S.J., Ph.D. The Josephite Press, 
Baltimore, Md., 1937. Bound copies $.75, 
paper covers $.50. 


HE book Christ, Color and Communism seems to 
have three main divisions although it is not drawn 

up in this manner. The first is socio-economic, dealing 
with data on the Negro in the United States; the sec- 
ond lambasts the doctrine of the Communists; and 
the third lauds the Catholic Church. Concerning the 
first subject mentioned above, there is simply a re- 
statement of the oft-repeated facts concerning the Negro 
and his plight in America, to which has been added 
the statement that the Communists have surveyed the 
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field for activity among Negroes and have found it 
very fertile. In the second division, the author presents 
such data as he has been able to gather concerning the 
Communist regime in Russia and attempts to show 
how the practices of the Communist Party in these 
States could never carry out its present program and 
promises. The author feels that the Communist Party 
can offer the Negro nothing and that the Negro cannot 
find the solution of his problem in its movement. How- 
ever, he does feel that there is a solution to the prob- 
lem and the Negro can find that in the Catholic Church 
—this is the third subject which he treats. 

The author paints a beautiful picture of the Catholic 
Church, using its philosophy as the coloring. All in 
all, the main point of the book is centered around this 
idea. Using the author’s own words, “. . . there is a 
great need for many Catholics to aid in publicizing the 
work, words and wonders of Catholicism in relation to 
the American Negro. An intense program of positive 
exposition will open up the minds of white and colored 
to the truth that the Catholic Church is truly Catholic 
and, at the same time, take wind out of the sails of 
many of the church's critics.” The author is aware of 
the fact that there are existing conditions in his church 
which prevail contrary to the doctrine. However, he 
states that these inconsistencies exist in spite of the 
institution and are not sanctioned by it. He attempts to 
defend the Roman Pontiff for not meddling in the Italo- 
Ethiopian affair; he objects to the identity of General 
Franco’s forces with the church. In this latter matter, 
the Gentlemen of the University of Chicago Round 
Table Discussion have already disagreed with him. 

The author presents Catholicism as the direct anti- 
thesis of Communism, and it is felt that in order to 
convince his reader he grossly criticizes all concerted 
action to which the Communists may have contributed 
and criticizes Negro leaders who have at sometime or 
other been branded “red.” At the same time, it is 
felt that he under-estimates the ability of the Negro, 
both intellectually and otherwise, to plot his path and 
keep the weather-eye. The author states, “Now comes 
Communism to tap this tremendous reservoir of knowl- 
edge for evil purposes. Like Satan, it promises the 
world to the Negro if falling down he will adore Stalin. 
Unlike Christ, the Negro is not too quick in rejecting 
the proposal. After all, to the Negro’s way of thinking 
there is not much choice between the devil and the 
deep sea, except that the devil is ‘Red’ and the sea 
is blue. But of the ‘blues’ the Negro has had enough.” 
The more one reads the closing statement of the Rev- 
erend’s first chapter, the more one wonders just what 
he means. 

While discussing unionism and Communism, the au- 
thor weighs the value of the two unions—A. F. of L. and 
C.1.0.—insofar as the Negro is concerned. He feels 
that the C.I.O. offers the Negro better opportunities. 

Christ, Color and Communism affords an afternoon 
of light reading. The story moves along smoothly over 
129 pages. It is written in a very readable manner and 
the author gives citations for his different statements. 
Most of these citations, however, refer to secondary 
sources. Catholics would probably enjoy this book tre- 
mendously. 

WARREN M. BANNER. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE NEGRO 
IN CHEMISTRY 


(Continued from Page 298) 


gree of specialization and experience that is 
commonly demanded by government bureaus. 
Second, the ordinary factors that keep the Ne- 
gro out of the higher brackets of the Civil Ser- 
vice. Third, a timidity that does not encourage 
trying. 

The problem of getting the Negro chemist 
into the industries which he has not penetrated 
and into the Civil Service will require the same 
intelligently prepared approach as that to 
any other phase of the race problem. How- 
ever, in this connection it appears that the prob- 
lems are more individual than collective. A few 
words from an authoritative individual chemist, 
black or white, will, together with good work, 
do more than all the shouting from the house 
tops. Things are done that way in chemical 
circles. Every man has a personal balance sheet. 
There are no blanket recommendations. Any 
other approach will fail since there are so many 
easy ways to disqualify an unwelcome worker. 

But above all, the individual must have qual- 
ity. The employer is seeking profits, production 
and not to be charitable. The problem largely 
rests with the Negro chemists. 

One point requires emphasizing. The profes- 
sional efforts of a Negro in chemistry are ac- 
cepted with the same critical and impartial judg- 
ment that is accorded the work of any other. 
There is no raising of the bars and thank Pro- 
vidence they are never lowered. And what is 
more important Nature does not reveal her 
secrets according to race. There are no black 
electrons and molecules do not draw the color 
line. The solution to Nature’s puzzles are re- 
vealed to the diligent and faithful black, white, 
brown, red or yellow; Christian or pagan. 


PULLMAN PORTERS WIN 
(Continued from page 300) 


maids, the Brotherhood also played an import- 
ant role in the actual organization of dining car 
employees and red caps and other classes of 
wage earners, together with its persistent fight 
in the annual conventions of the A. F. of L. 
against the color bar and all forms of discrimi- 
nations in the trade union movement, before and 
after it secured an International Charter. 

Nor has the Brotherhood been unmindful of 
the necessity of taking its stand in support of 
the progressive forces of the country for the se- 
curing and maintenance of democratic institu- 
tions and traditions for the Negro in particular 
and labor in general. 
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LESTER B. GRANGER DIRECTS 
NEW YORK STUDY 

Lester B. Granger, secretary of the Workers’ Bureau 
of the National Urban League, has been selected by the 
New York State Commission on the Condition of the 
Urban Colored Population as executive director of the 
study of economic, social and educational conditions 
among Negroes in the State of New York. 


The Commission was created by the New York State 
Legislature in the 1937 session as the result of a bill 
introduced by Assemblyman Herbert Brownell of the 
Tenth Assembly District. Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man signed the bill which carried with it an appropria- 
tion of $30,000. 

Mr. Granger has been granted a leave of absence by 
the National Urban League until March 1938. 

* * * 


Dr. Dean S. Yarbrough, formerly Urban League sec- 
retary of Warren, Ohio, was selected by the Commission 
as director of research and Dr. Lewis Mayers, professor 
of the School of Commerce of the College of the City 
of New York, was appointed director of legal research 
and counsel. 

The members of the Commission are as follows: 
Harold F. Herman, assemblyman of Nassau, chairman ; 
William T. Andrews, assemblyman, of the Twenty-first 
A.D., vice-chairman; Robert W. Justice, assemblyman, 
of the Nineteenth A. D., Attorney Francis E. Rivers, 
The Reverend Michael Mulvoy, pastor of St. Mark’s Ro- 
man Catholic Church, secretary; Walter J. Mahoney, 
state senator from Buffalo ; John J. Howard, senator from 
Brooklyn ; Leo A. Fischel, senator, New York City; the 
Reverend John H. Johnson, vicar of St. Martin’s Episco- 
pal Church ; Mrs. Elizabeth Ross Haynes, former Demo- 
cratic co-leader of the Twenty-first Assembly District, 
and Harry R. Stern of New York City. 

* * 


ATLANTA SECRETARY COMES TO NEW YORK 


Reginald Johnson, graduate of the University of 
Minnesota and secretary of the Atlanta Urban 
League, has resigned from that organization in order to 
take over the duties of secretary of the Workers’ Bu- 
reau of the National Urban League while Lester B. 
Granger is directing the study for the New York Com- 
mission. 

* * * 


Y.M.C.A. OFFICIAL APPOINTED 
TO LABOR BOARD 


Arthur W. Hardy, director of the Court Street Branch 
of the Y.M.C.A., Newark, New Jersey, has been ap- 
pointed to the Newark Labor Relations Board by Mayor 
Ellenstein. The Board is divided into three groups— 
management, labor, and members at large. Mr. Hardy 
is one of the members at large. He is a native of 
Topeka, Kansas, and received his B.S. degree at Wash- 


burn College and his A.M. at Ohio State University. 
* * * 
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NIX MADE COUNSEL TO PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE DEPARTMENT 


Attorney General Charles J. Margiotti has announc d 
the appointment of Robert N. C. Nix of Philadelp! a 
as Counsel for the State Department of Justice in Phil\a- 
delphia. Mr. Nix will assist in handling State cass 
in Philadelphia. He is a graduate of Lincoln Univer- 
sity and the Pennsylvania Law School. 


JOBS FOR NEGROES AT WORLD'S FAIR 


Six Negro professional and white collar workers were 
assured of jobs in the construction of the New York 
World’s Fair following conferences of J. Earl Andrews, 
General Manager of the Fair, with representatives of 
the New York Urban League and the National Tech- 
nical Association. Places were assured for a Negio 
structural engineer and architectural draftsman imme- 


diately. 
* * «* 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARD TO W. C. HANDY 

A great audience, numbering close to 3,000, wildly 
cheered the presentation of an “Achievement Plaque” 
to W. C. Handy, composer of the St. Louis Blues, at 
Washington Tabernacle Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, during the annual convention of the National 
Association of Negro musicians. The convention, one 
of the most successful in the history of the Association, 
was attended by Negro musicians from all sections of 
America. Kemper Harreld of Atlanta, Georgia, was 
elected president of the Association. Other officers 
chosen at the convention were: J. Roy Terry, St. Louis, 
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vice-president ; J. Wesley Jones, Chicago, executive sec- 
rtary; Clark K. Hill, Indianapolis, recording secre- 
tary; George Hutchinson, Chicago, treasurer. 


NATIONAL NEGRO CONGRESS CONVENES 


‘lhe National Negro Congress, John P. Davis, execu- 
tive secretary, will hold its second Annual Convention 
in Philadelphia October 15, 16, 17. Among the speakers 
who will address the convention are Mayor S. David 
Wilson of Philadelphia; Walter White, executive secre- 
tary of the N.A.A.C.P.; Dr. Frederick D. Patterson, 
president of Tuskegee; Mrs. Robert Russa Moten; 
A. Philip Randolph, president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters; the Reverend Marshall Shepard, 
Pennsylvania legislator; Mrs. Crystal Bird Fauset. 


* * 


ELECT NEGRO VICE-PRESIDENT OF A. F. T. 


Professor Dixey Wilkerson of Howard University was 
elected vice-president of the American Federation of 
Teachers at its Twenty-first Annual Convention recently 
held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Of the 512 votes cast 
in the election Professor Wilkerson received 501. 

Three Resolutions involving Negroes were passed by 
the convention—resolutions urging passing of the Anti- 
Lynching Act; requesting the freedom of the Scottsboro 
boys; and endorsing co-operation with the National 


Negro Congress. 


PETITIONS PRESIDENT FOR REPRESENTATION 
ON FARM TENANT BOARD 

During the annual convention of the National Negro 
Business League which was held early in September in 


Atlanta, the following telegram was sent to President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of Agriculture Wallace: 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 
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“The National Negro Business League, founded 
thirty-seven years ago by the late Booker T. Wash- 
ington to encourage the economic advancement of 
the Negro, today passed a resolution to respectfully 
petition you and the Secretary of Agriculture to 
appoint a Negro to membership on the Board which 
will administer the Farm Tenant Bill. 


“Negro farmers represent a third of the farm 
population in the South and 70 per cent of the Ne- 
gro farmers are in the tenant and share-cropper 
class. 


“In order to insure greater participation in the 
benefits of this bill by Negroes, it is further re- 
quested that in local communities where there is a 
large Negro population Negroes be appointed on 
local committees of administration. 

“R. R. MOTON, 
Cc. C. SPAULDING.” 


THE URBAN LEAGUE MOURNS 


Throughout the nation Urban League secretaries 
mourn the passing of one of their colleagues, Paul 
Prayer of the Urban League of Asbury Park, New Jer- 
sey. The Asbury Park Evening News, in an editorial 
captioned PAUL PRAYER, says of his work in that 
community : 


“In the death of Paul Prayer Asbury Park loses 
an outstanding citizen and the city’s colored com- 
munity is deprived of one of its most energetic 
leaders. 


“As executive secretary of the Asbury Park Ur- 
ban League and a supporter of many other civic 
and social enterprises Mr. Prayer devoted his time 
and his effort to promoting a closer understanding 
between his race and its neighbors, thus striving to 
improve the circumstances under which they lived 
and to create a more successful and prosperous 


community. 


“The contributions of Mr. Prayer’s welfare activ- 
ities must be measured not only by definite results 
achieved but also by the civic-consciousness that he 
inspired among those with whom he _ worked. 
Through his cooperation many achievements in 
which he may have had no direct part materialized, 
each laying the groundwork for further progress 
and a higher plane of community life. 

“The colored residents of Asbury Park lost a loyal 
friend in Mr. Prayer and the entire city is bereft 
of a valuable citizen in his passing.” 


* 


COVER 


Anna Gai Redmond, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. A. G. 
Redmond of Cleveland, Ohio, was born March 9, 1936. 
In March 1937 she won a $10.00 prize in the Beautiful 
Child Contest conducted by the Cleveland News. 
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OPPORTUNITY—JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


The National Urban League and its forty-four affiliates throughout the country 
are planning today for the Negro’s tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the 
economic structure of tomorrow’s America will depend upon the plans and 
the program followed today. 


You can render assistance to Negroes and service to your entire community by 
supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the under-privileged. 


Akron, Ohio: 
ASSOCIATION FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
George W. Thompson, Exec. Sec’y. 


Albany, New York: 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Sec’y. 


Boston, Massachusetts: 
BOSTON URBAN LEAGUE 
Whittier Street Health Unit 
22 Whittier Street 
George W. Goodman, Exec. Sec’y. 


Brooklyn, New York: 
BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Fleet Place 
Robert 7. Elzy, Exec. Sec’y. 


Chicago, Illinois: 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y. 


Cleveland, Ohio: 


THE NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


8311 Quincy Avenue 
William R. Conners, Exec. Sec’y. 


Columbus, Ohio: 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 N. Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y. 


Detroit, Michigan: 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
606 Vernor Highway, East 
john C. Dancy, Director 


Fort Wayne, Indiana: 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
Edgar 7. Unthank, Exec. Sec’y. 


Los Angeles, California: 
LOS ANGELES URBAN LEAGUE 
2502 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. Sec’y. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsi: 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
904 W. Vine Street 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y. 


New York City: 
NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
202 West 136th Street 
james H. Hubert, Exec. Director 


Newark, New Jersey: 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 W. Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y. 


Omaha, Nebraska: 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Bernard E. Squires, Exec. Sec’y. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF PITTSBURGH 
43 Fernando Street 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y. 


Richmond, Virginia: 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 West Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y. 


St. Louis, Missouri: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
2947 Delmar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y. 


St. Paul, Minn.: 
TWIN-CITY URBAN LEAGUE 
10 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 
419 Wabasha Street, St. Paul 
Charles W. Washington, Exec. Sex’y. 


Tampa, Florida: 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1602 Pierce Street 
Cyrus T. Greene, Exec. Sec’y. 


Toledo, Ohio: 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS COMMUNITY ASS:. 


13th and Pinewood Avenues 
Clarence L. Thomas, Executive Director 


Warren, Ohio: 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
john M. Ragland, Asting Exec. Sec’. 
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